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Nappies aired yet, Mrs. Hollis? 


When washed in water soft as rain, clothes are really clean and free 


from hard-water lime deposits. In laundries, Albright & Wilson’s ‘CALGON’ (Sodium Metaphosphate) 


has long been used to. soften hard water. ‘CALGON’ is not a soap, ‘nora detergent, but simply a water - ay aie aA 


softening powder. It is now being distributed through retail shops for all home DRE A2 Pray 2 ae " 


A Pike i Calgon iis One sent on request. 
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The Great Powers and the German Question | 
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ee See aaa ‘By TERENCE PRITTIE 


“AST ‘month the Federal Governhent Bulletin, an official publication 
put out daily in Bonn, talked of the fifth power which sat in— 
-- invisible—at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Berlin. 

© “ -Germany—defeated, divided, and the bone of contention 
between the Great Powers—was that ‘invisible fifth participant at the 
 conference*. And 70,000,000 Germans watched the somewhat shallow 
drama of the.conference with very mixed feelings: desperate hope in 


the Soviet-occupied eastern zone; mingled gubesest and RES 4s 


_ the prosperous Federal Republic. . 
It is fairly easy to assess just what progress has been made. at the 
he conference over the ‘German Question’. The answer is: none at all. 
Most Germans are not especially surprised by this. For, days before the 
conference began, the west German newspapers were warning against 
any undue: optimism; they were stressing. the fact that the four Great 
Powers were. meeting primarily in order. to exchange views—on the 


_ world situation rather than on a ‘specific problem in central Europe. - 


Germans saw nothing strange in this, and the commonest phrase which 
+ was used at that time was: ‘The Russians must be forced to face 
_ facts’. Facing facts, the Germans thought, would be only the first stage 
ag egote necessary revision of Russian policy in Europe. 
i, apt Germans to whom I have spoken are not pleased that they are 
seomin a position to say: ‘I told you so’. They may not be surprised 
by the utter failure of the Berlin Conference, but they are bitterly 
isappointed. One newspaper editor warned against this feeling before 
the conference began. He pointed out that it was human nature to hope 


aye o 


dissatisfaction with all four occupying powers. He feared that 
once-proud people would not enjoy the spectacle of the Foreign 
Ministers | indulging i in twilight shadow-boxing, at its exclusive expense. 
[he editor’s fear is in process of being justified. 

There » been only two obvious reactions to ‘the fatiare ‘of the 
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ast hope; and he forecast a later mood of extreme gloom mixed 


‘and when one thinks about the atomic bomb—would.' 
=> “fs The French reaction to the Berlin Conference was discussed by M, Raymond Aron in Tue LIsTENER last week ~ 


‘ 


conference. Both are, in the long-term sense, negative. The first is 
the automatic reflex of disgust. The Russians refused to talk sense: | 


then, do not let the Western Powers talk to the Russians any more. 
The second is more complex, but fundamentally more considered. It is 
the growing belief that neither east nor west will risk anything at all 


for. the sake of the Germans; and that national reunification and the 
stability which that could give to central Europe may eventually depend 


on German efforts. 

The first form of reaction has been fairly obviously expressed by the 
west German press. A few days ago, for instance, Die Welt drew the 
following conclusions. The Federal Republic must take the lead in 


proclaiming national unity to the 17,000,000 east Germans. The Federal ~ 


Republic and France must settle all their differences. The European 
Defence Agreement must be implemented and European integration 
pushed ahead. Political parties in western Europe who opposed these 
‘European policies’ should reconsider their ideas, in the light of all 


that Mr. Molotov said in Berlin. The Federal Republic should strive to — 
secure greater freedom of movement between east and west Germany. 


Finally, the door to further negotiations with Russia should be left open. 

‘Europe’, Die Welt wrote, “ must be stronger than hitherto, in order 
to make her weight felt ’. 
of view of Dr. Adenauer, the Federal Chancellor, who never expected 


‘anything to be achieved at Berlin; his main worry was that the con- 
ference could hold up European planning and rekindle French hopes of 


keeping Germany permanently disarmed. Those who agree with Die 
Welt believe that the west must negotiate with the Russians ‘from a 
position of strength’. It is the concept which Dr. Adenauer helped to 
father, subsequently disclaimed, but has always returned to at critical 


times. Those insignificant twelve German divisions—insignificant when 


one remembers that the eastern bloc has 10,000,000 men under arms, 
‘just make the 


This single sentence aptly expresses the point” 
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difference ’, as one German political commentator pi 
that is, between the Russians stalling and giving we 


between German reunification and an incipient state of chaos i in central — 


Europe; a difference in a diplomatic sense. 
At this moment Dr. Adenauer would have the majority of the 


German people behind him, largely because of Mr. Molotov’s per- Et 0) 


formance in Berlin. How long will that be so if Germany stays divided? 
The probability is, only until the Adenauer policy of treating from a 
position of strength has had a chance of proving itself. ‘The German 
people must settle its destiny’, one of the surviving members of the 


German Resistance to Hitler told me recently. ‘So far it has settled ~ 
nothing ’. The German people, for that matter, is becoming increasingly - 


impatient with the occupying powers, and increasingly sceptical of the 
ares of east and west to arrive at a COMPFOMIBE. 


~ 


Failure to ‘Pin Molotov ata? hs eek : 
Here are a. few of the reasons why the ‘sche of hsdete east and 


west, are not altogether satisfied with the policy and performance of 
the Western Powers. Many of them think that there was a failure at 


‘Berlin to pin Molotov down. One German newspaper referred to the 
atmosphere of a Dostoevsky story, in which-a leading character was 
always liable to fly off at a tangent. The western Foreign Ministers, it 
‘might be argued, should have concentrated on a single theme and 


dragged Molotov back to it every time he sought to evade negotiation. 


Instead, the conference jumped from Germany to China, to Austria, 
‘Indo-China, and the seemingly irrelevant details of numerous plans 


for European security. Even Trieste was somehow allowed to creep 


‘into the discussions. 


Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eden, most Germans would agree, were suitably 


‘tough’ at most times; and M. Bidault’s performance was greeted with ~ 
the same delighted surprise as is the victory of a Third Division side — 
in the fifth round of the F.A. Cup. But there is an unhappy feeling that 
the Western Powers found themselves obliged to avoid the main issue 
‘—the sacrifice of German participation in the European Defence Com-— 


‘Munity in return for Russian acceptance of free, all-German elections — 


as a prelude to German reunification. Federal Government spokesmen, 
-admittedly, have steadfastly maintained that the fault lay entirely on 
the Russian side; and that, as the Rheinische Post wrote, the Russians 

-wete determined to retain their Socialist Unity regime in eastern ~ 
Germany at all costs, and were not prepared to ‘ swop’ free elections 
for German withdrawal from European defence. That, however, will — 
‘not eventually be the majority view. 

Thus the editor of the independent Deutsche Kommentare, Karl 
Silex, wrote that Mr. Eden’s ‘ golden words’ convinced no Russian that 
the European Defence Agreement was the best means of holding 
German militarism in check. ‘Our English gentleman’, Silex wrote, 
“is not so dumb as not to know what the Russians really fear—in fact, 
the combination of the German infantryman with the American war- 
potential and his integration in the American. ehcircling network of 
military bases’. Silex believed that. the Western Ministers were being 
evasive because they had been given no authority to ‘ trade’ with the 
European Defence Agreement in order to achieve a real settlement in 
central Europe. He has absolutely no doubt that the Russians do fear 
German rearmament; their fear is based on the fact that the Germans 
once marched to Stalingrad and the gates of Moscow, and that only the 


Germans could eventually produce a land army which might do so 


again. This fear is not necessarily being used to serve Soviet diplomacy; 
it could be real. From this consideration Silex and his school of thought 
move on to the next stage in their reasoning. This is that the Western 
Powers are motivated by their own security needs rather than by respect 
of Germany’s true interests and needs—reunification, independence, 


and a peaceful and prosperous existence in the heart of Europe. For it ~ 


has become perfectly clear to people like Silex, or, for instance, the 


_ former ambassador to Moscow, Herr von Dirksen, that Germany will | 


be reunified only if the Western Powers are ready to “take a chance’ 


_on the German people. Thus the Deutsche Kommentare suggested that 


even if the all-German elections were not 100 per cent. free, the - 
‘dynamic urge towards freedom’ of the German people would make — 
this a legitimate risk. Even the People’s Police would veer towards 
orthodox democracy, just as many of its members did when the June 
revolution took place. ‘The word from eastern Germany, which is far 
more easily heard in Berlin_ than elsewhere ’, writes the Deutsche 
_Kommentare, ‘is “Leave it to us”, or «Have you f 
June 17?” Elections,.even if nox 
result desired by the west. = 


orgotten 
‘chemically’ pure, mote eee peg SF 


number of them, at any rate, ¢ 
Would a community of 70, 000,000 
the confidence won out of economic recovery and 
constitute a vacuum? Eight years ago Germ: 
moralised, and bankrupt; and 50,000,000 west 
the chance to develop democratic institutions ; 
practices. Today a united i ne could har 
pressure, and that means a vacuum. oe 
German self-confidence is growing. as gy as s dealing with the — 
Russians is concerned, it is rooted in the belief that Germany we pes 
have beaten an unaided Russia i in the last war; and it is rooted in such 
memories as Bismarckian reinsurance, the Treaty of Rapallo, the period — 
of successful trading and secret military co-operation between the wars. 
Ex-ambassadors like Nadolny and Von Dirksen have commented on 
the failure of western statesmen to best the Russians diplomatically; 
Ruhr industrialists are never tired of explaining how, given a free een : 
they would extract valuable raw materials from the Russians in exchange — 
for ‘ harmléss ’ consumer-goods. This sense of superiority contributes to 
the growing belief that a neutral Germany might become a solid buttress 
to western civilisation—a belief backed by the argument that such a 
neutral Germany would never throw in its lot with any potential 
"aggressor. For the first atom-bombs dropped would land on German — 
skulls; and: the incontestable truth of this may change the German 
mentality as well as trim German politics in perpetuity. ; 
Dr. Adenauer will see no reason to modify his own, fully seed out 
ideas simply because the Berlin Conference failed. He will certainly 
try to show that this failure confirms his ideas: refusal to exclude any 
part of Germany from an integrated European community, insistence ~ 
_on German participation in European defence, application of diplomatic . 
pressure on the Soviet Union ‘from a position of strength ’. The first 
of these ideas can be implemented. The second depends on French and 
‘Italian ratification of the European Defence Agreement. As for the 
third, one Dusseldorf paper has pointed out that Mr. Dulles declared 
at Berlin that the west had already achieved ‘ notable military strength ’. 
_ If so, it made no impression whatever on Mr. ‘Molotov; and the 
Dusseldorffer Nachrichten writes that the policy of strength certainly — 
has warned the Soviet Union against making any direct attack on the 
west. No other result, the newspaper continues, such as removing the ~ 
Iron Curtain or forcing the Russians to retreat from their zone of 
Germany, has been achieved. So much for the first application of 
the sole western strategy for reunifying Germany and re-establishing — 
something roughly equivalent to the borders of Gmriqenais: big oe 


Impact on the German Boiplc 
There can be no effective summing-up to any study of the impact oe 
the Berlin Conference on the German people. I should like to quote 
the last paragraph of an article written by the Federal Minister for 
All-German Affairs, Herr Kaiser, in the official perenne: one 
of January 28. He writes: | 
In the free world, voices have Lately teed taioedl to say that sate 
quo, in fact the present division of this country, might have to be — 


ae 


‘maintained for some time. But the German people feel that this view 
is an altogether too pessimistic one; and they hope that the Western 
Powers will come to the Berlin Conference with positive proposals. 
Present signs show that the peoples of the free. world Sincere in | 
their wish for relaxation of political tension and for real peace. ‘But | 


it would be folly to imagine that either or both can be < 


without first reunifying Germany, or there might be ies the 
_ most vulnerable place in all the world—central ne 

The Great Powers have still to work out the 
settlement of the German Soc 
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Can the Anglo-Egyptian Gulf be Bridged? 


By J. B. SLADE-BAKER 


ECENT events have brought the future of our base on the Suez 

Canal into even greater prominence than before. Our negotia- 

tions with Egypt have been at a standstill since last October, 

and although we are nearer to an agreement than we were 

when they began, there is still a gulf between us. Can it be bridged, and 

if so, how? That is the problem. Can we, alone or 

together, find a formula that will safeguard our 

own interests and Egypt’s desire for complete 
national independence? 

Both of us want .an agreement, but for such 
totally different reasons that it has been difficult to 
find any common ground at all. I think it is largely 
a question of national temperament. East and west 
may have the same problems, but they tend to look 
at them with different eyes, and what we are up 
against is a problem in political psychology. Funda- 
mentally it is a conflict between an overwhelmingly 
passionate national sentiment on the one hand, and 
a far-sighted policy born of centuries of inter- 
national experience on the other: in other words, a 
clash between things of the spirit, which matter so 
much to them, and the things of the world that we 
think matter so much to us. 

The two points still at issue are the circumstances 
under which we can return automatically to the 
base, and Egypt’s demand that the 4,000 military 
technicians we propose to leave behind shall not 
wear British uniforms. It is on this question of 
uniforms that the Egyptians are most insistent. It 
may seem unreasonable of them—and indeed they 
are demanding something to which I doubt if any 
army has ever been expected to submit. But it is 
not much good dwelling on that. National senti- 
ment is rarely, if ever, based upon pure reason. 
Emotion plays an important part—a much too 
important part, we may think; but,.nevertheless, it 
must be taken into account. One cannot visit Egypt, 
as I do, without being aware of how strongly they 
feel about it, and even if we do not agree with them, they are entitled 
to their point of view, and it may help if we try to understand what it is. 

It is based upon two main considerations: first, past history; and, 
then, Egypt’s own belief in her experiment in self-government, as a 
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British soldiers on guard in ithe Suez Canal Zone: -the 
their throats’ 
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Base is regarded by Egyptians as ‘a sword pointed at 


sovereign state. For 2,500 years she has been in chains. No Pharaoh of 
pure native stock has sat on her throne since centuries before Christ. 
Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemaic dynasty, was a Macedonian Greek; 
and even Prince Farouk, who was the only Egyptian monarch ever born 
in Egypt since the Pharaohs, is of Turko-Albanian origin. She has 
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“The Egyptians place their national aspirations far above worldly considerations’: an anti-British 


demonstration in Cairo 


been overrun by the motley armies of the Persian Cambyses; submitted 

to the monarchs-of Alexander the Great; listened to the marching songs 

of Roman legions; paid tribute to Byzantine emperors and the Khalifas 

of Damascus and Baghdad; she has suffered under the rule of Mameluke 

Beys and Pashas of the Ottoman 

; Empire, and for nearly seventy years 

has heard our own bugles sounding in 
Cairo and Alexandria. 

Now, after more than 2,000 years 
of actual foreign domination, she has 
broken with the past. Men of her own 
blood are striving to create a modern, 
truly independent, sovereign state, 
and it is understandable, however 
illogical and inconvenient it may seem 
to us, that they should resent the pre- 
sence of foreign uniforms anywhere in 
their country. We, of course, claim 
that with our bugles came security, 
justice, prosperity, and peace; that 
Egypt has gained enormously from her 
connection with us; and, being a prac- 
tical people, we find her attitude 
completely unrealistic. In any case, 
nationalism, when it blinds an entire 
nation to every other consideration 
even her own safety—creates a situa- 
tion dangerous to herself and to her 
would-be friends. To us a base in the 
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us ‘and pate Onchaide in the Middle East are world 


it, and it is essential to the strategy of the Western Powers in war. In i 
other words, considerations of world security and prosperity which 


depend upon the free navigation of the Canal must take priority ‘over 
what seems to us a distorted conception of national sovereignty, how- 
ever deeply felt it may be. 

I think that Egyptians understand our arguments perfectly well. They 


have agreed to our automatic occupation of the Canal Zone in certain 


circumstances, but—and I am afraid it is a very big ‘ but ’—they are a 
sentimental and highly emotional people, and they place their national 
aspirations far above worldly considerations. We may find it hard to 
understand why Egyptians should object so much more to our base on 
the Canal Zone than we do, for instance, to the American bases in this 
country. The reason is that America has never occupied England and 


- we know that her bombers will never threaten London. They, on the 
_ other hand, feel that our army in the Canal Zone might, and in certain 


circumstances certainly would, march on Cairo. It is like a sword 
pointed at their throats. It may not move but it is there, and it has been 
there for seventy years, like some silént but terrible menace, and it is 
easy enough to understand why they hate and fear it so much. 


Long Struggle for Independence 

Bacepe for its strength there is nothing new about this feeling. yee 
ago the economic recovery of Egypt under Lord Cromer’s Administra- 
tion prompted a desire for political progress, and in 1900 a young 
Egyptian lawyer, Mustapha Kamil, formed the Egyptian Nationalist 
Party, with its slogan of ‘complete independence for Egypt and the 
Sudan’. In 1917 President Wilson’s declaration of self-determination 
for small nations gave the movement further impulse, and in 1918 the 
Wafd el-Misri, once the most powerful political force in Egypt, was 


formed to carry on the struggle. Under the Wafd, this struggle has been . 


gathering strength and volume ever since. In 195 1 it culminated in a 
series of serious incidents in the Canal Zone, and was at least partially 


_ responsible for the murder of British residents and the parang of 


Cairo in January 1952. 

Ever since the end of the last war there have been an increasing 
number of Egyptians, particularly in the army, who felt a growing 
sense of anger and humiliation at their country’s position in the world. 


_ They were humiliated by Egypt’s defeat in Palestine and sickened by 


the corruption in government circles, the growing nepotism in the army, 
and the increasing chaos in the country. So, in July 1952, a little group 
of ten army and three air force officers carried out a coup d’état and 
forced King Farouk to abdicate. They. instituted a military dictatorship; 


_ tore up the Constitution; abolished the old political parties, the Senate, 


-and the Chamber -of Deputies; and introduced a land-reform scheme 


which has destroyed the political power of the great land-owners. In 


addition, they passed labour laws to improve the lot of their hard- 


pressed and poverty-stricken people; they introduced military tribunals 
to deal with cases of bribery and corruption, and settled down to deal 
with the questions of the Sudan and the Canal zone. 


It is with these young men that we have to negotiate today. They are 


all under thirty-seven except for General Neguib, who was called in 
to lend prestige to their Government, and whose popularity in the army 
made him the obvious choice. A little over eighteen months ago they 


were serving with their units. Today they are the rulers of Egypt, and 


to understand them one must realise that they did not come into pro- 
minence by chance. They are men who dedicated themselves to the 
task of building a new and better land, and who planned their revolution 
for many .years before’ they came into power. They recruited other 


officers who shared their views. To make sure of-contacts in as many 


strategic positions as possible, they chose their recruits from certain 
vital formations such as the Cavalry Corps, the Corps of Signals, the 
Artillery, and Infantry—but only after they had been watched and 
_Teported on. They were plotting, at the risk of their lives, and could not 
afford to make,a mistake: one would have been fatal. Character was 


- the thing they insisted on, and they accepted only those who lived up 


to their own standards of religious and general conduct. 
‘As an added measure of security they formed a secret inner committee 


to write and print their pamphlets and organise their distribution. 


Their adherents were organised in ‘cells’ of five, and it is ‘said that 
their security was so good that until the evening of the coup d@ état, the 
officers in any one ‘ cell’ knew nothing of the other ‘ cells’ in their own 
formation. It speaks volumes for their judgment that throughout their 


five years of planning they were never betsayec When Be. Paaby 


ds thought it may be anything up toa _year. P 
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revolutionary movement. The Council: still exercises sovere 
and its decision to broaden the basis of government, 
Neguib’s restoration to office, are indications not of ieee Mh £2. 
adaptability and strength. The announcement, too, that elections for tie 
Constitue wt Assembly are to be held next June is a welcome ‘sign ‘that - 
it recognises the public dislike of a military oligarchy. > 

‘It seems probable that negotiations with us will now be sora 
and it is possible that, in the hope of obtaining an agreement which — 
they can present to the Constituent Assembly asa victory over the hated- “ : 
imperialists, the Council may prove more obdurate than before. On 
the other hand, there seems to be a spirit of compromise in the air; a 


_readiness—perhaps even an anxiety—to negotiate. This may. spring” ;. 


from a desire to meet us half way mozw in case they may be compelled 
to do so later by men with experience and knowledge of affairs, who 
have not been identified with the Council’s anti-British propaganda. - 
Much will depend upon General Neguib. His resumption of office as 
President, Prime Minister, and Chairman of the Council has tnued 
enhanced his prestige. His moral influence and popularity pies fe, 
the country are unquestioned, and he will certainly be on the side of - 
moderation. An increase or decrease in the number of incidents in the - 
Canal Zone will show which way the wind is blowing. If, however, the _ 
talks finally break down, the Council will almost certainly pursue their 
recently proclaimed policy of breaking off all contacts with ug 
economic, financial, and political, and aay: 0 to the extreme Tength 


of severing diplomatic relations. ~. : 


It is even conceivable that, owing to. their own aff thelp predecessors 
anti-British. propaganda, internal pressure may compel them to start a 
guerrilla war in the Canal Zone. If they did, the political effect on the 
Middle East, and ourselves in. particular, would be disastrous. It is 
impossible to say exactly what they will do. But there is one thing we 
can be certain of. They do not want to do any of them. They know | 
that if they force the issue they, and all they have tried to do, will — 
become a memory of early promise and high ideals sacrificed to a Tast — 
desperate act of political expediency; and Egypt will become an open 
Gents through sac communism would stride tumpbandya into aires 44 
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SPEAKING FROM Camo. IN “Ar HOME AND eee Parack Smith, 
B.B.C. correspondent, said: ‘ Martial law is to be lifted on June 18, 3 
the day before elections for ‘the Constituent Assembly are due to be held. 

The Assembly will act as a parliament until an elected parliament. can 
take over. In addition to approving _ a constitution, the ~ Constituent — 

Assembly will have submitted to it, for its approval or otherwise, all — 
legislation enacted by the military regime since it came to power nearly 
two years ago. At present nobody knows what time will elapse between ‘ther. 
election of the Constituent Assembly and the « for nee peek fe at 


tuettt “2 I 
Assembly, when it meets in July, 
parties in Egypt, where at present the 
political organisation allowed. Having 


tion ‘known. as the Moslem B d, which at 
austere republic based on eer es am, al 
to be preparing ieee a ‘return to to the political a aS: 
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:NDED my talk last week by. expressing a bine esttant ae 


. hat the present American phase of McCarthyism would not last. 
Let me begin here by reminding you of the important setbacks he — 


_ has received in the last few days. First, there was the refusal of 


the two main broadcasting networks, the Columbia and the N.B.C., 

tu allow him free time on the air to answer the criticisms by Mr. ‘Adlai 
Stevenson. ‘The Republican Party had. been quicker on the draw, and— 
he was told blandly but firmly chat he had ne claim w free time, since 


the party had been the principal \ victim, of Mr. Stevenson’s attack, and its. 


leaders had already decided that Vice-President Nixon should reply 
on its behalf. And Mr. Nixon’s reply on Saturday evening was a strong 
‘condemnation of the way in which the Senator has sed Specie his 
2 eRe of alleged communists, Meee PPI. Q: 
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Attack ate Senator Picnics = 
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But there the similarity berween a Russian and a western parliament , 


ends. For one thing, the Russian Supreme Soviet holds only two short 


meetings a year, and then -it does no more than approve the deeds — 
and decisions of the Council of Ministers. Nobody would pretend that 
the United States Congress limits. itself in that way. And, for another, — 
despite the formality of the secret ballot, the Soviet voter has no. 


difficulty in making up his mind against which candidate’s name. to 
put his cross, because only one candidate is allowed. 
This would seem, at least to those of us who have fought election 


campaigns, both a dull and an undemocratic way of filling a parliament, 


Secondly, there was the tere attack by one of his fallow 


} Republicans in the Senate, Mr. Flanders, who accused him of seeking 
to destroy: ‘the unit the partys and whose words \ were endorsed by the 


leaders i in the Se have apredtticeda new petoiathel dabiois for conduct- © 
ing congressional enquiries. These are only recommendations, but it will 


be difficult for any committee to neglect them altogether, and if they are 


followed there will be no more of Mr. McCarthy’s one-man inquisitions. — 

There has been a fourth set-back, in that.Senator McCarthy’s two 
chief assistants, Messrs. Cohn and Schine, whose strange tour round 
Europe a year. ago did so much harm to the United States, are in 
trouble. They are accused, by army headquarters, of trying to get special 


treatment for Schine while on military service, and the Senator i is alleged 


to have pulled all kinds of strings on their behalf. 

To conclude the story. of the Senator’s black week, there has been 
Mr. ‘Edward Murrow’s declaration of war in his television programme 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System’s network. This showed just how 
far McCarthy had overstepped the line between ‘ investigation’ and 

* persecution ’. And the importance of the McCarthy-Murrow clash lies 
in this. Ed Murrow has built up for himself a reputation for honest 
and interesting comment on national and international affairs. which 
Ys, 1 suppose, unrivalled anywhere else in the world; and, at the same 


time, he is a member of the board*of directors of the Columbia Broad- - 
casting System. As I mentioned last week, many-of the newspapers have | 


criticised the Senator very bluntly, but, there are no nation-wide news- 


papers in a country so immense as the United States. It is mainly 


through television that the Senator has won his following; spite that 
, same, medium he is most likely to lose it again. % 


Since we get ‘most of our news about ‘America from the eastern states, ; 


we may Sometimes underestimate ‘McCarthy’s following in the country. 


as a whole. Also, having allowed him to gain so large a following, many 
Republicans fear they will have much less chance of winning the 
November elections if they quarrel with ‘him than if they stick paper 
over the cracks he has made in the:party in the hope that the building 
will not collapse before the elections. So I do not suggest that Senator 


McCarthy has yet. suffered more than a few setbacks. But in the United - 


- States, more than anywhere else, nothing succeeds like success. One 
ees not, 4 think, yet put it higher than that. 


Voting in ihe Soviet Union - 
_ Now may I draw your attention for a moment to Rive other Great 


“Power, the Soviet Union; where more than 100,000,000 people have 


voted. in their third general election since the war? Outwardly, the 
two houses of the Supreme Soviet bear more resemblance to Congress 
in Washington than either Americans or Russians would care to admit. 


_of members chosen by direct and secret ballot; the Soviet of Nation- . 
-alities, like the Senate, consists of an equal number of representatives — 
from 


of peta of bs Soviet Union, however large 
oon Eee eent people in the Colonies. coolers Service 


The Soviet of the Union, like the House of Representatives, consists’ 


but I do not criticise the Russians for choosing it. The more I travel, 
vhe more I am driven to the belief that, if democracy is the highest 
form of government, it is also the most difficult; it demands that the 
voter should be sufficiently well-informed and well-educated to make up 
his, or her, own mind, and it may therefore be unwise to introduce 


the counting of heads in countries where the vast majority of the people — 
cannot read or write, as in many of our Colonies, or have only recently oe 


learnt to do so, as in the Soviet Union. But I do criticise communism for 


encouraging people in these British Colonies to demand democratic — 
forms of government which it does not yet dream of introducing in its - - 


own communist countries. 


Colanies eid the Cold War . vA 

For example, I wonder why the Rumanian Goreme which has 
_no more reason to be interested in African Colonies than I have in whale- 
_ fishing in the Antarctic. Ocean, should offer scholarships to young 


Africans to visit the communist countries of eastern Europe; or why 


natives in various Colonies should have: been given free air tickets so 


- that they could come all the way to Vienna last autumn to attend the | 


Congress of the World Federation of Trade Unions. This is the organ- 
-isation which our own trade unionists left some years ago because they 
believed it was communist-controlled. From British Honduras in central 
America to Malaya in south-east Asia, one finds the same sort of 
political arguments put forward in the same sort. of language. The 
communists are turning the. aS into the main battlefield in the 
cold war. — 


Even if communism did not Rees many of these Colonies would be 


restless, for we are passing through a great revolutionary period; and 
it seems to me_natural and right that people should want to govern 
themselves. But it has been the declared and definite policy of British 
governments since the war to help them to do so. In the last eight 
years I have visited nineteen British cclonial territories and in nearly all 
of them I have found British officials doing everything possible to 
educate the people to run the show themselves. Only last week it was 


announced that Kenya—hitherto looked upon as the most die-hard of 


Colonies—is to have Africans among the members of the government. 
Still too. few of them, no doubt, considering how immensely the Africans 


there outnumber. the Europeans and the Asians, but nevertheless a very ~ 


important step forward for the Africans. 

‘Experience gained since the war should surely have taught us that 
self-government granted before the people are educated up to it leads 
inevitably to government by demagogues , and dictators. That is the 
difficulty and the danger. Are we, here in “Britain—for do not forget 
that we have the final responsibility—to pay more attention to the 
- backwardness, the helplessness, of most of the native populations, or to 
the very natural demands for self-government put forward by the small 
educated class? This is my last talk in this series, at any rate for some 
months, and I should be sorry to leave you with the impression that I 
am a die-hard imperialist. But, because I believe the British Common- 
wealth still has a great part to play i in a world threatened by extremists, 
either communist or anti-communist, I must run that risk. So I end this 
talk by expressing my doubt whether the welfare of the Africans them- 
selves matters two hoots to those people who see nothing strange about 
the fact that the voters in Russia find only one name on their ballot 
“papers, and yet who demand immediate self-government for the most 
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Vox Populi 7 


IR ALEC RANDALL, until lately British Ambassador in Copen- 
hagen, speaks on a topic that touches us all when he discusses 
—as he does in our columns this week—the changes that have 


taken place over the last thirty years in the British Foreign 


Service. For most of those changes, as for changes” in so many other 
fields, the first war was responsible. In the main they were changes 
for the better—or so it could be argued. Certainly one of the most 


significant and most valuable of them was the emergence of the News 


Department whose duty it is ‘to provide the public with those facts 
without which responsible Ministers could not guide public opinion’. 
The preoccupation of the public with international affairs was itself a 
natural outcome of the war. For just as everyone in the country had 


been called upon to. ‘do their’bit ’, so it was more than understandable » 


that everyone in the country should thereafter cease to regard foreign 
policy—or at least the principles of foreign polity cae the strict pre- 
serve of the Foreign Secretary and his staff. 


_* This movement of public opinion attained great prominence in the. 
*twenties and ‘thirties. Voluntary societies, occupying themselves with 
the world’s affairs, spread their influence over the land, enrolling 
members, establishing branches, and generally making themselves both — 
vocal and effective. Inevitably such popular demonstrations were not — 
_ always welcomed either by governments or by those whose day-to-day — ~ 


task it was.to conduct diplomatic business. How, it was often asked, 
could ‘the people’ possibly understand, still less offer useful advice 
on, the intricate problems—political, military, economic, social, and 


the rest—that jostled one another,in the international arena? These, it 


was Claimed, were matters for experts to handle—far too dangerous 


‘to leave to the ill-instructed and the uninitiated. In general, however, 


such views—which would doubtless have been accepted readily enough 


at the beginning of the century—found little favour in the democratic 


atmosphere of the post-war period. Gatherings of citizens in almost 
every city, town, and village, addressing themselves to the international 
scene, expressed their opinions freely and often forcibly on questions 
that a’ previous generation would have regarded as very largely if not 


The Listener — 


‘ of the Western Powers. 


_munist Party and the Soviet State’) delivered his j 
He accused the Western Powers of openly preparing 
- Russia and the People’s Democracies. Saying that the Soviet Air Force 


= have a distorted idea of Soviet reality . 


' 


entirely beyond its purview. True that public opinion, thus formed and ~ 


expressed, was frequently grounded less on political calculation than 
on generous emotion: all the same it was clear that people were alive 


to events, that their opinions were a factor to be reckoned .with, and 
that as they were expected to fight should occasion arise, so they were. 


determined also to have a voice in moulding their own destinies. 

The situation today appears. markedly different. For one thing the 
idealism that guided and sustained the movement of public opinion in 
the inter-war years is not so much in evidence—an observation that 
some might regard as a major understatement. Certainly the place of 
voluntary societies in our community is not what it was (partly perhaps 
because people can no longer afford to support them financially as 


they used ‘to), and this is surely regrettable, particularly in the case of. 


societies concerned with international affairs. Vox populi may or may 
not be vex Dei. But in a democracy worthy of the name it behoves all 


good citizens to keep themselvés informed and be alert to what is 
happening in the world. The Foreign Service, as Sir Alec Randall 
shows, has widened its interests almost out of recognition over the past 


thirty years. That clearly is an admirable development. But it does not 
absolve the rest of us from fulfilling the obligations we owe to our- 


selves, our country, and. the world. Among those obligations not the 


huts’, 


least honourable—or onerous—is the duty of rook vigilant i in the cause 


both of liberty and of peace. : 


ats 
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The ‘Soviet elections 


ome WEEK THE SOviIET home service was eae ieee soit 
speeches preceding the elections (without choice of candidates). to the 
‘Supreme Soviet on March 14. In his speech on March 12,M ‘Malen-— 
kov declared that the Soviet Union wanted peaceful economic competi- — 
tion with capitalist countries, instead of a continuance: # the cold w 
On this point Malenkov added: Pa 2 
We Cale express. satisfaction that in V oaion they. are c Tees 
appreciate the importance of developing economic ties with US. SR. 


Stressing the Soviet Government's belief that every international prob- 


oy Be eS ac 


_ lem could be resolved peacefully, Mr. Malenkov said that it was in this 


spirit that the Soviet Government had participated in the Berlin confer- 
ence and also why it attached great importance to the forthcoming © 
Geneva conference. The Soviet Prime Minister went on to say that — 
because aggressive circles were still hopelessly dreaming of de 2e 
the Soviet system, Soviet armed forces must be kept in good shape. 
The main obstacle to a further relaxation of tension was the attitude — 
It was they. who resisted the Soviet proposal — 
for an all-European security pact. In his pre-election speech, Mr. 
Molotov called upon the Western beets to give further consideration — 
to this Soviet proposal. 

On March 10, the Soviet Minister of ‘Defence, Marshal ‘Bokesar 
(described by Moscow radio as an ‘ outstanding figure in the Com-_ 
election speech. 


3 for a war against 


Was now pawigpay with apart high-spoet Ie airctalt,. hs Marshal” 
went on: : 
- The eoreiges fatale: secpeeeas ‘of our Seoaes ae avg is be 
most reliable guarantee against any contingencies. We cannot assume, 

.. that the imperialists are spending enormous material resources and vast — 
-_ sums of money on armaments merely to frighten us. Nor can we reckon nm 
. on.the humaneness of the imperialists, who are capable of using any 

_ weapons of mass destruction. .We must be constantly ready to offer 

_a crushing rebuff to any enemy, whatever his weapons. After _ ee - 
 Stalin’s death, some people in international reactionary circles | n= 
‘to harbour hopes and- indulged i in all kinds of speculations. that compli- — 
-eations would inevitably arise in the Swet Union. Only people who — 
. could have thought thus. — 
Our strength lies in the collective wisdom of the party and Government. » 
The present” leadership of our state... is united and monolithic. 


The Soviet President, Marshal Voroshilov, was less bellicose. In : 
view, world tension had relaxed somewhat since the Berlin conference 
and he hoped there would be a further relaxation after the Geneva 
conference. After announcing that ‘the superiority of our social and 
political system over capitalism jas been confirmed ’, and claiming that 
“in peaceful competition between the two systems, socialism is getting 
the upper hand ’, the Marshal said that the. growth of ‘ business relations 
with the outside ‘world ” occupied ‘a large place in our peaceful policy *. 
_ Mr. Ponomarenko’s pre-election speech was devoted ‘on entirely 
.to the expansion of agriculture in Kazakhstan, where, he said, over~ 
6,000,000 hectares of reclaimed land would be put under grain in 1954- 


- 55. If it fulfilled its reclamation target, the area under wheat would 


equal that of the Ukraine by 1955. He then added the interesting 
observation that this remote area was to become the ‘basic supplier — 
of meat, wool, and other livestock produce in the U.S. S.R’ Consider- ; 


' able space was given in Soviet home broadcasts to the ‘ virgin soil’ 


campaign, as a result of which thousands of young Soviet citizens are 
to be sent to work in the remote areas, not only of. Kazakhstan, | but of | 
Siberia, the Urals, the Volga. regions, and the northern Caucasus. 
Altogether, 13,000,000 hectares were to be sown with Speed. grain jet 
the coming year. One broadcast stated: 
The organised recruitment and dispatch of workers to the new apeas 
_ must be regarded .. as an important patriotic cause. — 5 
Workers detailed for reclamation work would receive a Fant al a 
three times their present monthly wages and all expenses. Field can ps 
would be set up with ‘dwelling caravans, ‘tents, kitchens, a t 
The fact that present Soviet grain supplies 


“While the total area of arable land was 6,800,000 hectares 
edng SeritegirPapiap at pets ele ‘ 
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*THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY 


“WHAT WAS AN ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY?’ asked Ertc N. SIMONS in 
the ‘ Northcountryman’ ‘In essence it was a large tube laid in the 
centre of the rails, with an opening at the top closed by a valve. Engines 
working large pumps were fixed at intervals along the line. These 
exhausted the air in the pipe and then the atmospheric pressure created, 
bya kind of suction, the power required to draw the train. At 
a trial trip on a line laid later at Croydon, the remarkable speed of 
seventy-five miles an hour with a train of twelve carriages was attained. 

* George Stephenson went to have a look at a model, and after going 
over it with the utmost care is reported to have said: “It won’t do! 
It’s only a rope and a fixed engine in another form, and I don’t think 
this rope of wind will do as well as the rope of wire did—nothing will 
beat the locomotive for > 


a 


economy, for © drawing 
heavy loads, and for power 
and speed ”. 


* But that did not settle 
it. Lord Howick, a North- 
-umbrian M.P., formed .a 
strong party to support 
the atmospheric railway. 
Brunel, the famous engi- 
neer, .was engaged, and 
George Stephenson was 
not a bit -pleased about 
this. Running into Brunel 
in Newcastle, he asked 
him, with typical Northern 
bluntness, what business 
~ he had north of the Tyne. 
But they shook hands, 
and agreed to fight fairly. 
‘There was a_ public 
meeting in Newcastle in 
December, 1844, and 
Stephenson’s locomotive 
got the popular vote, but 
the battle now had to be 
fought in parliament. The 
chief combatants were 
men of no mean order: 
George Hudson, the Rail- 
way King, took on Lord Howick, while Stephenson took on Brunel. 
The atmospheric railway partisans claimed rapidity, comfort, safety, 
and economy and a great number of trains at a cheaper rate. In the 
end, Stephenson’s locomotive won the day. When the news of the 
victory reached Newcastle, a general holiday was proclaimed, and 800 
supporters of George Stephenson paraded the city with bands and 
banners. — 
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You Hear That? 


The metallophone section of a Balinese village gong in Pliatan 


* Nevertheless, the atmospheric railway did not surrender tamely. In’ 


1845, the Croydon line between Forest Hill and West Croydon was laid. 
In 1865, an- influential meeting in Liverpool was called to discuss a 
plan for a tunnel under the Mersey at a cost of about £300,000 to run 
trains at twenty miles an hour and carry up to 500 passengers at a time, 
and the motive power was once more to be atmospheric pressure, though 
in fact all atmospheric railways had been scrapped by 1848. But the 
plan failed, and all that remains of the atmospheric railway today is 
the Post Office pneumatic railway ’. ; 


THE MUSIC OF BALI 
~ Speaking of music in Bali in a Third Programme talk JOHN CoAsT 
said: ‘The Indonesian word for an orchestra is gamelan. But in Bali 
they say simply: gong. The Gong Pliatan, for example, means the 
orchestra of Pliatan village. A full gong is played by anything from 
twenty-two to twenty-eight men. That is a gong gde, the great orchestra, 
the equivalent of our symphony orchestra. They are all percussive instru- 
- gong is led, or conducted, by two drummers, whose drums 


. 


— 
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interlock their patterns to form the rhythmic basis of each composition. 
The main core of the orchestra, however, consists of from eight to 
twelve “metallophones ”. A metallophone is a xylophone-like instru- 
ment, but with the ten metal keys on a frame. Under each key is-a 
bamboo resonator In the normal gong, a five-toned scale is used. 
“The keys are struck with wooden hammers like tiny ice-picks, held 
in the right hand; while the left hand follows swiftly behind the 
hammer, muting, by briefly holding, each key just struck. The equivalent 
of an orchestral leader, in our sense, is the man who hammers out the 
basic melody, the gending pokok, on the leading metallophone. 

“Among the common orchestras, these gongs gde, there exists one 
great division in style—between north and south Bali, which means 
between strong and sweet music, I loved the sweet variety, finding in 

; it an enchanting sort of 


chamber music that 
formed a delicious and 
slightly soporific back- 
ground, 


‘Though the Balinese 
are rightly credited with 
an extreme talent for 
inventiveness, it is seldom, 
if ever, that a composer 
creates a new piece of 
music in our sense. What 
he generally does is to 
make a new arrangement, 
or orchestration, of an old 
tune—one that may be so 
different that it sounds 
completely original. The 
reason for this is that 
melodic invention must 
obviously. soon be ex- 
hausted when’ the scale 
consists of only five notes. 
New compositions are 
usually learnt by imita- 
tion. A teacher will sit in 
the midle of a gong and 
beat out the tempo on the 
lead-drums, and in a 
ghastly, howling voice he 
will sing out the gending pokok—the basic melody. Such parts as can- 
not be filled in automatically, the teacher must fill in -himself by demon- 
stration. An able teacher can. not only play every instrument; but if a 
metallophone player stumbles, the teacher, by merely leaning across 
his drum,. will take the player’s hammer and play him the melody 
from the metallophone’s reverse side ’. 


F. Coast 


PRESERVING A FEN FOR BUTTERFLIES 


There is a néw nature reserve at Woodwalton near Peterborough, where 
water is pumped into the fen to preserve its characteristic features which 
make it a breeding ground for butterflies. DouGLAs Brown, a B.B.C. 
reporter, described it in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

‘Woodwalton Fen’, he said, ‘is on the western edge of the fens. 
All round stretches the flat, hedgeless countryside, with its black peaty 
soil, the soil which has made the fens among England’s richest farm- 
lands. But there was a time when the Fen was largely swamped in 
marshes. These wild fens were the haunt of many a plant, bird, and 
insect not found elsewhere in the country, and the reason for setting 
up Woodwalton Fen as a nature reserve is to preserve some of these 
things for all time. The 500-acre stretch first became a nature reserve 
well over thirty years ago, and was managed by the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves. Now it has been taken over by the 
Nature Conservancy. Since Woodwalton became a reserve, the usual 
process of fenland has been reversed. Instead of the dykes being kept 
open to drain away the water, here they have been closed, so that the 


-water can seep into the soil. 
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‘Acres and acres of reed swamp are to bé-seen there today with 
marsh plants like osiers, rushes, and sedge, and here are found such 
rare flowers as the fen violet. There is, too, the field rush, a small grace- 
ful, grass-like plant. One part of this fen, oddly enough, is called the 
“heath”, This is a wild, beautiful stretch, with the bare branches of 
the trees making a graceful avenue. Here T saw the bog myrtle with 
its unusual and refreshing scent. The dykes are full of insect life, such 
things as rare water-beetles. Woodwalton is the home, too, of many an 
unusual butterfly. It is here that the large copper butterfly has its only 
breeding place in England, that butterfly whose golden-bronze wings 
gleam in the summer sunlight. The large copper became extinct in 
Britain 100 years ago, and its last stronghold was in the Woodwalton area. 

“Twenty-five years ago it was brought back, fittingly enough to 
Woodwalton, and here it is most carefully protected, The fen, too, is 
rich in bird life, and in summer is full of the song of sedge warblers, 
reed warblers, and nightingales ’. 


TRAINING THE AFRICAN ELEPHANT 

‘I had always been led to believe’, said COLONEL F. SPENCER 
CHAPMAN in a Home Service talk, ‘that the African elephant could 
never be trained and set to work like his Indian cousin—though it was 
presumably African elephants that Hannibal used in his famous crossing 
of the Alps. I was there- 
fore particularly interested 
to visit the Station for the 
Domestication of the 
African Elephant at Aru, 
in the extreme north-east 
corner. of the Belgian 
Congo about fifty miles 
from the Sudan border. 

‘When we reached Aru 
the elephants were all out 
in the savannah feeding, 
but the charming young 
Belgian officer who was in 
charge showed us round 
the: picket lines and the 
enclosures where giraffe, 
buffalo, zebra,.and several 
kinds of buck were. kept. 
At about five o’clock a 
flourish of trumpets warned 
us that the elephants were returning so we hurried out to see them. First 
two full-grown elephants appeared pulling a cumbersome four-wheeled 
cart piled high with fodder. Their mahouts—or cornacs as they are 
called in the Congo—armed with the traditional ankus, sat on their 
shoulders. The cart'was followed by a line of five or six more elephants 
each carrying on his back a load of leaves and branches as well as his 
cornac. All these elephants appeared to be pretty Awell full grown and 
some had tusks six or seven feet long. 

“While they were unloading the fodder in huge heaps along the picket 
lines, another group of elephants appeared from the opposite direction. 
This consisted of several large females with cornacs seated on their 
shoulders, and half a dozen young unbroken elephants they were 


p Tithe. 


shepherding. Most of these were already six feet high and had sprouting - 


tusks, but one was little more than four feet in height. We were told 
they had had the greatest difficulty in rearing him, and he still looked 
rather frail—if such a word can ever be used to describe an elephant. 
Several calves have been born in CAPA SaE at the camp but this was one 
that had been captured. 

* Now that all the elephants were back from the feeding ground, they 
moved off in a stately line down to the Dungu river for their evening 
bath, the working elephants in one pool and the young animals with 
their “ monitors ” (as the Belgians call them) in another. The elephants 
revelled in their bath while the cornacs balanced precariously on their 
animal’s shoulders or head and tried to keep dry the ring of grass 
on which they normally sit. It was interesting to notice that although 
the elephants squirted water all over themselves, they were careful not 
to wet their cornacs. 

* Once a cornac accidentally dropped his ankus in eight feet of muddy 
water. His elephant picked it up several times but never held it aloft 
long enough for the man to take it; at this a fifty-year-old elephant was 
called in, and she not only picked up the ankus, but held it above her 
head until the owner had grasped it. Finally, to show off their paces, 


African elephants going for their evening bath: a photograph by Colonel F, Spencer Chapman 


the elephants were all made to kneel in the water and then stand up 
again at a given order. 

‘ After their bath the elephants picked up some wild plums that had 
fallen from a tree by the river bank, then trooped back in the dusk- 
to their lines where each was secured for the night by a chain from _ - 
a fore and a hind leg. The majority of the baby elephants spent the « 
night in a large open stockade, but two of the youngest were put in 
smaller enclosures which were so lined with branches that they were 
like leafy tunnels. These animals were anything but tame and if I 
came too close they charged the palings nearest to me’. 


A PIECE OF OLD ENGLAND 
‘Ever since I can remember, I have been Miss Betty’, said BETTY 
STUCLEY in a Home Service talk. ‘I was not the heir, no bells rang at 
my birth. I was only the Squire’s eldest daughter, but I was also a 
member of the Stucley estate, just as much a member as the farmers, 
the carpenters, or the gamekeepers. Like them, I had my position and 
my duties. Although the land would never belong to me, I belonged to 
it. I think country people always have this feeling of belonging to 
the land where they live. Heaven forfend that I should imply that life 
on our estate is a bed of roses—what life is? But I do feel that there 
is a-real friendliness between us. We are always glad to see each other 
and when we meet we 
begin to reminisce at once. 
The old people will say to 
me,- “ Yes, I remember 
your grandad, old Sir 
George. *E always rode on 
a white ’orse, ’e did.” 
And I ask, “ How’s your 
Tom now?” “Oh ’e’m 
looking up purty well, 
Miss Betty. Did *ee know 
e’ve got two li'l maids 
now? Yes, the youngest’d 
be the same age as your 
Mas’r Hugh”. You see 
that’s it! We do all grow 
up together, and we get 
old together, and we all 
meet regularly at the 
family ceremonies of birth, 
marriage, and death. 

‘ Christmas would not be Christmas if we did not sit down to téa, 100 
of us, altogether. I find it always an emotional moment when I look 
along the trestle tables, and see them all there: the old men who are 
past work, the middle-aged couples sitting side by side, the youths 
and the maids and the excited children. There is always a Christmas - 
Tree, and then a play. Sometimes it is a mock circus or a shadow show, 
and the estate children act init. Then, when the traditional games. are 
over, we all stand in a circle and with linked hands sing “ Auld Lang Syne”. 

‘But this relationship between the Big Houses and the farms and 
cottages is not just a one-way affair, for we all visit each other. Some- 
times, I am summoned upstairs to see the newborn bundled at its 
mother’s side, or I stand in the low-ceilinged room and look my last 
at the faithful old man who has served the estate for so many years. 
It is amazing how long some families have worked on the-estate. The 
Nance Kievills of Hartland, father and son, put in 122 years between 
them, and when George completed his fifty years of service, my 
brother gave him a field so that he should own part of the land he loved’. 


NEW LIGHT ON SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HISTORY 
Speaking about the Braye manuscripts recently acquired by the House 
of Lords, P. L. RirzeEMa said in a Home Service talk that in the first 
volume of them (now in the Victoria Tower) are ‘letters and state 
papers of the period between 1572 and 1636, many of them pertaining 
to the troublesome activities of Mary Queen of Scots. In the tower are 
tragic documents concerning her trial and execution—letters of hers a 
speeches made about her in the House before her death. The 
fresh—the ghosts move vividly. Here is a paper dated July 19, 1 el, 
describing a Committee of the Lords on jurisdiction. It ends by 

that the Chamberlain hit Lord Maltravers on the head, sad 
Maltravers threw the standish a him bur mised In In other volumes, 
never before used by historians, are s rst-h 
accounts of the trials of Archbishop 
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~The Greatness of Albert Einstein 


~ 


HE world has lohg seen in Albert Einstein something far , 


greater than a specialist and a creator of scientific theories. 
, At has seized in Einstein’s thought some gift of imagination 
which has leapt from his mind to ours,’and which, in one 
lifetime, has shown us nature not as a ready-made machine, but as 
an exciting and largely unread book filled with endless and unforeseen 
speculations, Einstein has remade the outlook of his generation and 
of those that will follow, as I think it has been remade only twice 
before in the history of Europe since the Renaissance: once by Isaac 
Newton, and once by Charles Darwin. 

The world is full of people who are blind to the powerful influences 
of science in exploding and remaking the whole intellectual outlook 
of modern men. The world is full of people 
to whom science is nothing but a heap of 
gadgets, and who, slumped over a television 
set, or Carrying on earnest arguments under 
the fluorescent lighting in cocktail bars, 
spend their time simply grumbling at the 
minor complexities of the modern world: 
at the gearbox and the machine-gun and, 
of course, the atomic pile. These people— 
and they make up the bulk of a world still 
educated in a language in which science is 
not understood—regard the work of. scien- 
tists merely as a crust on our commonplace 
living and thinking. But what Newton did, 
what Darwin did, what Einstein has done, 
is to penetrate our lives to the core by a 
process of intellectual discovery far deeper, 
and more radical, than the invention of 
the aeroplane, or even of printing.. 

The great revolutionary thinkers in science 
have been—what I have called them— 


than experimenters. And it is not the com- 
plexity, but the simplicity of their thought 
which made it, and makes it, a challenge to # 
everything that the rest of the world has 
taken for granted: which makes it a chal- 
lenge which three times now has conquered 
the thinking world. Newton, Darwin, and 
now Einstein were none of them in any sense 
brilliant thinkers. None of them was quick 
at academic research or crackling with the fireworks of invention. In 
fact all three were fairly slow boys at school and at college. All three 
made their discoveries outside the universities, in solitary and rather 
forbidding study. And all three brought. to the study of nature the 
searching simplicity which hermits once turned on their visions. 

Let me underline this in the biography of Einstein. He was born in 
a Jewish family in south Germany seventy-five years ago, on March 14, 
1879, and ‘his father was a small man who never did very well in 


* business..He moved to Switzerland and later to Italy, always in search 


of better luck. The boy Albert was left behind at school in Germany 
and ran away. Later he went to college in Switzerland, and he describes 
the difficulties he had in doing well at university courses, because 
he could not be interested in’ much of the university curriculum, 
even in his own subject, which was physics. When he had taken his 
degree he had no university prospects and he had to take a job as a 
minor official in the Swiss patent office. He did his own thinking in 
the evenings, and he was still working in the Swiss patent office when 
he published his first great papers in 1905. 

This year, 1905; was his annus mirabilis, in which the young man 
of twenty-six wrote papers which made outstanding advances in three 


__ separate branches of physics: the theory of light, the theory of those 
~ small movements on the trembling surface of liquids or in tobacco smoke 
_ which are called the Brownian movement, and the Special theory of 


- 
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Professor Albert Einstein, whose seventy-fifth birthday 
occurred on March 14 
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By J. BRONOWSKI 


relativity. To the world at large Einstein’s name is linked with relativity 
and nothing-else. That is not unfair, because certainly relativity is ‘his 
largest single achievement, both in the scale of the revolution he made, 
and in—what shall I call it?—the solitariness with which he worked 
in that field. By contrast, the other work of which I have spoken, which 
is essentially related to the new quantum physics, was based on ideas 
which had been published by Max Planck in 1900, and on which 
then, and ever since, numbers of bright young physicists were working. 
And yet, although the most adventurous and the mest monolithic of 
Einstein’s thought has been concerned with relativity, we must not 
forget that at this time and certainly until 1920 or so he was also 
a leader in framing the concepts of quantum physics. Everything 
Einstein did in this year has the same 
simple intellectual grandeur. It looks into 
the heart of physics. 

Let me play the doctor as well as the 
historian for a moment and lay bare for 
you the heart of physics as it was in 1905. 
The heart seemed sound, but it had deve- 
loped a small murmur which was nagging 
at the peace of mind of more thoughtful 
scientists. The heart was sound in the 
sense that the triumphant laws in which 
Newton, more than 200 years before, had 
all at once given order to nature could still 
be tested, day in and day out, and found 
right almost everywhere. But only almost 
everywhere. There was a small murmur of 
exceptions: the planet Mercury was not 
quite keeping time; the speed of light re- 
fused. to behave as classical physics ex- 
pected; and, the electrons which had been 
discovered a few years earlier, in 1897, 
seemed to change their mass as they changed 
their speed. These could be’ taken as three 
minor irregularities, and physicists were busy 
trying to think of minor ways of tinkering 
with Newton’s laws in order to make them 
cover these exceptions. The minor adjyst- 
ments were not getting physics forward, 
and it is characteristic of Einstein that he 
never had any truck with them. From the 
outset he looked for no ingenious gloss on 
the laws of physics, and for no minute error of formulation. He set 
himself to look at the unwritten assumptions on which the laws them- 
selves were built, and asked whether it might not be there that the 
flaw in the physics of the nineteenth century was hidden. 

These unwritten assumptions had been clear to Newton back in 
1666, when he himself had made his great discoveries as a young 
man of twenty-three. I have already said that Newton had just that 
directness of mind which Einstein now exercised, and Newton knew 
what assumptions’ he was making: he had simply found them 
unavoidable. The lesser scientists who followed him, however, had 
rarely spared these assumptions a thought. Put in scientific terms, 
the assumptions were that space and time are given to us absolutely. 
They are, as it were, fixed boxes in which the events of the world 
occur, and they are the same for every observer. But more generally, 
the assumptions take for granted a sharp division between the observer 
and the natural world which ‘he observes. Classical physics saw nature 
as a chain or network of events which unrolls itself in imperturbable 
sequence, and of which the observer is a witness but not a link. 
The observer since Newton’s day had been a god, altogether outside 
the machine of the physical world. 

What Einstein, from the beginning of his thinking, asked about this 
majestic view was not whether it is true, in some abstract sense, 
whether it can be metaphysically held, but whether it is practical. 
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Does science in fact cod Hinpersoi al events? Can it 


le event 
- from our observation of it? Once the question is asked, the answer is 
plain, and the answer is, No. Physics as we practise it does not consist — 


of events; it consists of observations. And between the event and those 
who observe it there must pass a signal, a ray of light, perhaps, a wave 
or an impulse, which simply cannot be taken out of the observation. 
Event, signal, and observation; this is the relationship which Einstein 
saw as the fundamental unit in physics. Relativity is the understanding 
of the world not as events but as relations. , 
Philosophers of Science 

Something like this had been said by philosophers for some time, 


that science must get rid of abstractions and make its system only 
out of what is in fact observed. Einstein himself acknowledges’ his 


intellectual debt to philosophers of science, Ernst Mach in Vienna, 


Henri Poincaré in Paris, and the first and greatest sceptic about our 
habits in and outSide science, the eighteenth-century British philo- 
sopher, David Hume. But it is a long cry from laying down a 
philosophic law how science should or should not be carried out, 
and in fact persuading the man at the bench, or the man who has to 
work with a slide rule and pencil and paper. Einstein was the first 
' practising scientist who took this kind of philosophy seriously, as 


_ “something more than a pious impractical hope. He put it into 


- equations, and within a few years, physicists were astonished to find 


that it explained the erratic behaviour of Mercury and predicted the 
bending of light near the sun. It had linked mass and energy from 
Einstein’s first papers. 

I want to underline the content of these ideas, because they go beyond 
the field of physics. This is a view of science, and indeed of all know- 
ledge, not as a mechanical record, but as an activity. Einstein had not 


_ | asked himself what space and time are; he had asked how physical 
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_ observers carry out the process of using and measuring them. For 
_ example, how do two observers at a distance apart compare their times? 
_ They can do so only by sending a signal from one to the other, and the 
signal itself takes time to travel through the space between them. It 
follows that there is no way in which we can define ‘now’ for all 
observers, everywhere, at once. Every observer has only his own ‘ here 
and now’. In our experience of the physical world, space and time 
cannot be ‘wholly separated from one another; each is part of a single 
reality. And this is not an abstract conception like Euclid’s space. 
Euclid’s space is an absence of objects. Einstein’s space-time is a real 
medium in which physical processes act and are observed. It is given 
its structure by the matter which it contains, and this matter bends and 
closes it because the nature of space and time is just this—to enclose 
matter. 

These are the deep and challenging ideas with which Einstein revolu- 


- tionised both large- and small-scale physics from 1905 onwards. And it - 
will now be plain why their influence since then has been so much wider 
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headed by Eddington, announced their findings in 1 
one of the most dramatic meetings ever held at the Royal Society. 2 
the findings tallied with Einstein’s forecast: light does bend towa ards 
sun, and by the amount which Einstein had calculated. Einstein | 
made gravitation a behaviour of space and time. _ pernes se te. 
I have drawn attention to one date and I ought ‘now to ui 
the other. These spectacular successes “of the General theory’. 9 
tivity, in forecasting a phenomenon of which no one had ever dreamt, — 
the curvature of light, were announced to the world in 1919. This — 
was barely a year after the end of the first world war, and when . 
the peace treaties were still being wrangled over at Versailles. ‘The — 
accident of this date has had, I think, a great bearing on Einstein’s 
outlook and later career. So before I pass on to the scientific work — 
of his last years, I should return briefly to his biography, which I left 
when he was twenty-six, in 1905. — ; 
In the next years he became both a eases sniteake enfant terrible of i 
physics. He first appeared before a large gathering of physicists in 1909, 
and here and at the famous Solvay meeting of 1911 he impressed bis = 
contemporaries with his ability to unite his new ideas of relativity — 
with those of quantum physics, which were then being hammered out — 
and which he did so much to shape. He became a professor i in Prague, — 5 
then back in Switzerland, and by 1914 what was in effect a special 
post had been. created for him as Director of the Kaiser Wilhelm 


Research Institute for Physics in Berlin. This was the moment ae 8 


than science. They are universal ideas; they reach below the artifices. . 


of mathematics and the laws of physics, to the basic conception of the 
relationship between man and the world, 

They do not apply only to space and time. I have already said that 
one of the problems since 1897 had been the relation between the 
mass and the energy of a fast-moving electron. And Einstein had the 


answer in 1905. Again he asked, ‘Can we define the mass of a body 


without allowing for its motion, and therefore for its energy?’ And 
the answer, again, is No. The two Nos, that about space and time, and 


that about mass and energy, are related. Our physical experience is 


more of a piece than our pigeon-holing minds had let us think. 


The new concept of mass has become famous because it happens to 
_ lie at the basis of everything that has since been done on atomic energy, 


right down to the explosion of the atomic bombs. But I am impressed 
by Einstein’s equation—energy is equivalent to mass multiplied by the 


square of the velocity of light, that is E = Mc’, not because it has 


blown over a hundred thousand people to pieces, but because it gives 


a unity to nature, no less deep than those which any imaginative artist 


or poet has tried to find. Energy is mass—mass, energy—a unity of 
the same kind as Keats created 3 in the closing lines to the ‘ Ode on a 
Grecian Urn’. 5 i ptts 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all ace 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

_ Einstein’s preoccupation and achievement has been the search for 
these unities, and the one which turns on the problem of mass is of 
particular interest. You and I never talk about the mass of a body, 


the first world war broke out; and the German Government, anxious 
to find intellectual support for its imperial ambitions, put great 
pressure on its leading men. It persuaded ninety-three of them to sign 

a manifesto in support of Germany’s entry into the world war. Einstein z 
did not sign. He and two others issued a counter-manifesto against ft 
militarism. This is one of the crimes for which a later generation of — 
German chauvinists. never aoteeve him, . but it is consistent with his” 
actions piney. : 
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‘Prussian * Sis of that day had angered him with its regimentation. ee 


to the new Weimar Republics But in tum the Weimar. Republic | 
‘exposed him to attack from 1919 onwards, when his theories had made — 


‘him world famous and exposed him on two flanks. On On one flank were — 
the rising nazis. To them he and his theories w 
that day, simply ‘un-German’: a phrase w 
for it is like a similar critical phrase for any kind 
now used across the Atlantic. But while, 
Swiss Jew with un-German ideas, to men across 

memories of the long and bloody war, Einstein was a Ganka 


raged when Einstein was given the Nobel prize in 1921. 
He went to America when life had been made intolerable 
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Pe new war did not stop him from thinking, speculating, markide: 
He ‘went on with an ambition which had been with him from the outset: 

~ to braid together not only some strands of experience, time with space, 

_ mass with | energy, gravitation. with space-time, but to braid together 


j fer whole of our physical experience in a single theory. He was looking 


the unity within all nature. There remained one field in physics 

which still stood apart, the field of electric and magnetic forces; and 

; “Binstein has spent his life, since the nineteen-twenties, in trying to 
link this with the field of gravitation. It is interesting to recall that, 
when he writes about his boyhood, there are two experiences of which 
he speaks as turning points. One is when, at the age of four or 
- five, he saw a magnetic compass-needle | turn in the earth’s field, and 
_ ‘Fealised_ that the laws of nature are universal. The other is when, at 


Saint the age of ten, he learned enough geometry to be able to. 


rove the theorem of Pythagoras. This mixture of magnetism with 

& geometry has in a sense been the guiding principle of his later work. 
i AS There have been other attempts to introduce a unity of electric 
and magnetic phenomena into a general picture of the world. Einstein 
himself has made some. He made the latest last year, early in 1953. 

_ It is essentially an extension of the work Clerk Maxwell did in the 
__ eighteen-sixties which linked electricity, magnetism, and light. Einstein’s 
own work had already related gravitation with light, and indeed had 
implied that gravitation travels at the speed of light. Einstein’s attempt 
to forge this universal link differs from others really in this: that what 
he has looked for is not merely a formal combination, but a fusing 


f- together of the two different kinds of symmetry which Maxwell’s 


equations and his own have. He has looked once again for an under- 
lying structure below the equations, to give unity to all the Physical 
_ phenomena of the world. =~ 


In one respect Einstein’s recent theories differ from those of other 


necro Physicists who have spent their life working with quanta have, 
for the past twenty-five years, abandoned the hope of producing a 
picture of the small-scale world in which every effect has a cause. 
Instead, they have accepted a principle of uncertainty which says that 
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HE official name of the Emperor of Ethiopia, Haile Selassie, 
means, in his own language, ‘ Might of the Trinity’. And that 
is very appropriate because Abyssinia, or Ethiopia as its people 
much prefer to call it, is an ancient and strongly religious 

Christian state, the only one of its kind in Africa—or perhaps any- 
where else. One of its recent official publications has said that there are 
i. about the country some 10, 000 church schools for young children; and 
there are certainly a very great many. In these schools they are taught 
that their emperor is to be deeply venerated because he is the Elect 
of God; and this solemn title is very ancient. 
Four hundred years ago European visitors, the first for cerituries, 
a penetrated to the presence of thé Emperor of the day. They saw him 
— seated in seclusion, wearing a high crown of gold and silver, and with 
: a silver cross in his hand, a piece of blue taffeta before his face— 
g ‘sitting as they paint God the Father on the wall’. Here was a living 
example of the sort of Divine Monarchy which was to be seen on_ 
“4 Ethiopia’s southern borders until fifty years ago, and of which relics 
survive in ; parts of non-Christian Africa today. Some scholars trace 
a it baek to the mysterious, partly pre-Christian kingdoms of the northern 
Sudan, which are what the Greeks and the Bible knew as Ethiopia. 
We Or modern- Ethiopia imperial. etiquette has changed, but back 1,000 
and more go the paintings and crosses even of quite recent 
ox Viotoriag any. called the ‘ New Flower’ , Addis 
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a The marvellous youth who at twenty-six had | 
t time equated mass with energy, now at sixty saw the 
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an never pe) exactly which of ae altern: 
- paths o one ro the tiny units of nature, an electron, a light quantum 
part of a nucleus, will take. Einstein is almost the only great phy st 
who has continuously opposed this view—not altogether on ineccul 


man he might have called prejudice. The new theories which Einstein 
proposes are all strictly causal theories, Rather oddly, their equations — 
can be shown to lead to contradictions when applied to very small units 
of matter, if these units can be chosen arbitrarily. But Einstein Boldt 


that the contradictions must resolve themselves because the units must 
somehow arise out of, and be fixed by, the equations themselves. © 


‘That (18, “if Einstein’ s new field equations are to be true, somehow 
they must contain within themselves conditions which make them 


applicable only to matter in the precise sizes in which matter ultimately _ 


occurs. Einstein holds that the fundamental units of nature have not been 


fixed arbitrarily. True, his equations are continuous—they contain no 


basic jumps or units. Yet at the age of seventy-five, he is cheerfully set- 

ting about the task of finding how the quantum jumps are to be fixed out 

of his continuous equations, and how the electron and the proton and 

all the building bricks of matter, of energy, and of electricity in the , 
world are related to their actual natural sizes by the continuous equa- 

In his own words, he will have no truck with discontinuity and 

chance in the equations. The occurrence of chance, he holds, is only 

a confession of our own failure to see right to the heart of things, because 

at the heart of things there must lie, in his view, a rational god and 
not a god at dice. It is a powerful idea, but I ought to say that it is 

shared by almost no one else, and I suspect that younger physicists 
think it as old-fashioned, smacking of the nineteenth century, as Einstein 

once thought his own elders. 

Today Einstein lives quietly in a suburban house in a suburban street 
in Princeton, New Jersey. Not long ago he refused the presidency of 
Israel because he thought himself too old. He is patient even with the 
many strangers who sneak up to his. front porch and have their wives 
photograph them as if they were just coming out of the great man’s 
house. If he has any impatience left, it is, as it always was, impatience 
with authority. Last year when I was in Washington, a scientific friend 
of mine had occasion to telephone Einstein’s house. We could hear the. 
long-distance operator say to his housekeeper, ‘ Washington is on the 
line for you’. And we could hear the housekeeper exclaim in horror: 

‘Washington! Herrgott, was ist denn jetzt wieder los!’—‘ Washing- 
ton! Good God, what has gone wrong this time? ’—European Service 
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Ababa. When I was there last spring on a job concerned with education, 
I saw the bazaar doing a brisk trade in cheap metal crosses with a 
wonderful variety of almost Celtic-looking interlaced designs that hardly 
seem to have changed for 1,400 years; and some of the paintings in - 
the churches, though they show an occasional passing foreign influence 

‘ gathered from time to time into the E thiopian honeycomb ’, are little 
changed. They still employ today a style that in all essentials is hardly 
distinguishable from the local variety of Coptic art that developed not 
long after A.D. 500. I talked to a young painter who works, extremely 
well, in this conventional ikon style, and he clearly regarded it as 
natural or even inevitable to do so. The country’s ancient culture is 
durable and unchanging; it shows a strange capacity for conservation 
almost like that other notoriously changeless east African art, of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

In Ethiopia, says Archbishop Mathew who knows it well, the past 
lies heavy—heavy, but very remote; actual—but indecipherable. So 
to any historically minded traveller a visit to Ethiopian churches is a 
startling experience. His aeroplane brings him down into a Christianity 
that is highly unfamiliar and almost unchanged since the end of 
classical times. Far distant epochs of our faith are reflected by these 
large monastic communities—I have been told, though I cannot vouch 
for it, that one-quarter of all male Christians are in orders—and their 
ancient church-drums and rattles and ritual dances with praying-sticks, 


grounds, but perhaps on the kind of basic conviction which as a young 
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performed by boy deacons>[ 
who wear above their bare 
legs and feet the chasubles “Y 
of the early Middle Ages. 

Not, of course, that any- 
thing like all Ethiopians are 
Christians. I suppose about } 
half of them are, and half 
are not. Most of the non- & 
Christians live outside the 
central Highlands, and well 
below them. In the warmer, 
almost Mediterranean, lands 
half-way down, towards the 2.4 
south, live many Gallas. They 
are mostly Christianised, but 
in remote areas they do not 
forget their snake-god and 
their moon-gods and magic 
rain-makers, and in the far 
south they are rumoured to 
cherish a holy prophet 500 
years old, whose golden 
chalice and sacred stones are guarded in impenetrable forest. And 
then, in a vast arc of Ethiopian territory east of the main plateau; 
there are many other non-Christians, notably some 4,000,000-Moham- 
medans; whom Italy, during its occupation, tended to favour above 
the Christians. 

There is the great Mohammedan city, Harar, famous for its coffee 
and its very decorative women, but unvisited by Europeans for centuries 
until Captain Burton reached it in disguise in 1855; and later the 
exiled poet Rimbaud lived there, smuggling guns and selling writing 
blocks. And in the desperately hot wilderness below Harar are the 
Moslem Somalis, and farther north the ferocious semi-Moslem Danakil 
nomads. I had the satisfaction of somewhat narrowly missing their 
blighted furnace of a country when some way beyond the bad lands 
my aeroplane burst a magneto. ; 

The Mohammedans are only one of a multitude of religions in 
Ethiopia. But the state is a Christian state, ruled by the Amharas who 
live on the high ground. And its appalling cliffs and the fringe of desert 
and jungle all round them are part of the reason why this Christianity 
has remained so strangely untouched. These Christian Amharic high- 
landers have been isolated for generation after generation. They live 
high up in a temperate, fertile, well- 
watered country, rich up to 9,000 feet in 
oats, wheat, and barley; though it seemed 
odd to me that Lord Edward Gleichen 
compared these sweeping contours to the 
Surrey hills between Leatherhead and 
Guildford. When I was in Ethiopia the 
home counties seemed to me a long way 
away. For much of this Amharic land is 
a fantastic towering mountainous outcrop, 
“seared and scored by a vast jumble of 
peaks and chasms’. . . It has been called 
‘the most uniformly high and isolated 
mountain-mass in Africa’. Here is a 
triangular territory larger than England 
split by enormous abysses and ravines. 
For centuries on end it has been set apart 
by great step-like terraces, tier upon tier 
of them, often separated by cliffs falling 
sheer to the encircling warmer lands; and 
they in turn descend to the burning deserts 
or jungles on every side. 

' So in this cloud-capped, isolated terri- 
tory we have an extraordinary opportunity.. 
We can see a Christian community which’ j 
has missed, or escaped, most of the changes 
which have transformed our own western 
churches since the days of the early 
Fathers. And the church in Ethiopia goes 
right back to their time. Leaving aside 
the northern Sudanese “ man of Ethiopia’ 
who was baptised by Philip in the ‘ Acts’, 


Religious painting in an Ethiopian church 


Ritual drums in a Christian festival 


on the Ambharic plateau 
right back to the fourth 
century A.D. . 

The story is that in Con- 
stantine’s reign a philosopher 
| from the Lebanon was tour- 
| ing the world with two 

youthful relations and pupils. 
He lost his life when his ship 
was captured on the African 
shore of the Red Sea, in 
. what is now a territory united 
with Ethiopia—Eritrea. The 
-« two boys were found by the 

,; inhabitants sitting under a 
tree preparing the lessons 
their lost teacher had set 
them. They were taken up 
the hills to the high tableland 
level, where they came to an 
astonishing city, a city that 
is hardly more than a name to us but had then already for many years 


ruled a large part of the East African highlands, the city of Aksum. 


The boys were handed over to the king of Aksum, who employed them 
as his secretary and his cup-bearer. When they grew up they left him, 
but one of them, the secretary—his name was Frumentius—was 
ordained in Egypt by St. Athanasius and returned to Ethiopia as a 
priest. And so in the fourth century the monarchs of that land became 
Christian. An English traveller to Aksum, 150 years ago, found an 
inscription engraved by the Aksumite king to whom the missionary had 
returned. One of the languages in which it is written is the classical 
version of Amharic which is still used in the Ethiopian liturgy today. 
And it is from Aksum that modern Ethiopia derives many of its most 
cherished traditions. 

That same inscription bears witness to Aksum’s conversion. Because 
the king, though he had first described himself as ‘son of uncon- 
quered Mars’, went on to speak of another deity and patron whom he 
calls ‘the Lord of Heaven’. He means the God of the Christians. 
For it must be at the same time that the national coinage replaced its 
pagan crescent by a cross. Aksum had become Christian hardly later 
than Rome and Constantinople. Indeed, Constantine the Great actually 

... wrote to his Aksumite fellow-convert. 
What he wanted to do was to win Aksum 
over to his Arian or Unitarian brand of 
Christianity, which stressed the humanity 
of Christ at the expense of his divinity. 
Ethiopia would have none of this and 
felt Constantine was wrong; and as re- 
cently as the last century the monarch 
Theodore, who. fought against Sir Robert 
Napier, pronounced: ‘ Know ye well that 
I am the_new Constantine of the Holy 
Empire ’. It was clearly felt, and is felt, 
that Ethiopia’s fourth-century decision 
has enabled it to supersede Constantine 
as the true purveyor of Christian doctrine. 

Not long after Constantine, Aksum re- 
asserted its belief in Christ’s divinity by 
rejecting a further Byzantine doctrine, this 
time that Jesus had two natures, a human 
and a divine one. The technicalities of 
these theological debates are beyond most 
Christians today, but what the Ethiopian 
Church did was to follow the Copts in 


nature, his manhood being absorbed in 
his divinity. One reason why they became 


HF because of their devotion to the Virgin 
. Mary: ; 
emphasis on Christ’s humanity threatens 
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we can trace: Christianity 


some 6,000 feet above sea-- 


Egypt and assert what is called the mono- 
physite doctrine that Christ had one 
monophysites—and they still are—is — 
for they have felt that any 


her position as Mother of God. And to 
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this day the Ethiopian 
churches are thickly 
painted with _ stories, 
mostly unknown to us, 
about the Virgin Mary’s 
life and death. They are 
still being painted. And 
indeed that same fifth- 
century controversy lies 
behind every one of 
the main distinguishing 
features of Ethiopian 
belief today. 
Aksum’s archaeologi- 
cal remains are rather 
weird. They include a 
stone column standing 
seventy feet high. Other 
columns lie where they 
have fallen. Their de- 
signs are mostly un- 
familiar. Here is a high 
culture, but one about 
which we know very 
little indeed — except 
what the later story of 
Ethiopia can indirectly 
tell us. But of the ancient 
kings of Aksum we do 
know a little. An envoy 
from the Byzantine em- 
peror Justinian has left 
us a description of the 
Aksumite ruler whom he 
visited. The monarch 
wore a turban and a 
loincloth embroidered 
with gold, and on his 
nude torso above his 


; Approach to the monastery of Debra Damo, one 
bere oy ae : fs oe tbe “extraordinary dete churches which 
i I kl tg echo pretty faithfully the remote world of 
collar and gold brace- Aksum’. Right: ithe seventy-foot stone column 
lets, and he stood bran- at AKsum 

dishing small gilt spears 

and a gilt shield; he stood in a gold-plated. chariot drawn by four 
elephants. And at Aksum we can see today his stone-carved throne, 
with pillars which must have supported a canopy over his head. 

It is a strange picture: and it is an isolated one. For most of the 
middie ages, Ethiopian Christianity remained withdrawn, aloft on its 
precipices. Little was heard of it except fabulous, distorted rumours of 
its king or kings, Prester John. Many scholars believe Prester John 
was, in origin, a real medieval priestly monarch, John of Ethiopia. 
But some of the medieval monuments are still there for those who can 
reach them. There is no surviving early church at Aksum, since the 
present great sanctuary of Mary of Zion was rebuilt in the seven- 
teenth century. But not far off there are extraordinary medieval churches 
which écho. pretty faithfully the remote world of Aksum. There is the 
monastery of Debra Damo. Its church is black and white, with two 
storeys of wood and stone, and you can get to it only by climbing a 
rope which sways disagreeably. Further south, there are a dozen fan- 
tastic rock churches in the twelfth-century holy city of Lalibela, which 
has been described as ‘a maze in three dimensions . . . of mysterious 
holes, passages, and tunnels in the rock’. 

Elsewhere many of the churches are round, or square, or octagonal, 
with three concentric chambers. They are still built like this. I visited 
one—a rather large, vividly painted sanctuary which the nineteenth- 
century conqueror Menelik II built, and dedicated to Mary, on the 
9,000-feet-high slopes above his future capital, Addis Ababa. The 
innermost chamber of these churches, their central holy of holies, cannot 


be visited and can only rarely be seen. For within this sanctuary, except 


when it is brought out for festivals swathed in rich drapery, is the 
sacred cupboard called the tabor, supposed replica of the altar-stone 
and tabernacle of Aksum’s early kings. These sacred objects take 
Ethiopian church traditions back even beyond the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. The original relic, they believe, which once came to Aksum, 
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was the Ark of the Covenant of Zion itself, enclosed 


-In seven caskets, and its presence, they hold, signified 


the transfer for ever of the home of the God of Israel 
from Palestine to Ethiopia. This Ark is believed to 
have been brought from Jerusalem by the founder of 
the Ethiopian kingdom Menelik I, who is regarded as 
a son of King Solomon himself; and to this day the 
emperors are known as the Solomonian dynasty. 
Indeed, they are held to be Solomon’s heirs in a very © 
special sense. Because when Christ was rejected, the 
position of Chosen People is asserted to have passed 
from the Jews and fallen upon the monarchs of 
Aksum, who later became Christian, and through them 
down the line of Ethiopian rulers. And all the excep- 
tional sanctity attaching to that origin is still vested 
in the Emperor, the King of Kings, who terms him- 
self at the head- of his pronouncements ‘The Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah’. He is thought of as the true 
successor of Solomon as well as of Constantine. 
Indeed, the language of the Amharas is Semitic; 
and so in part is their race. The original Semitic 


‘ element almost certainly came across the narrow 


waters from southern Arabia: In fact, the whole 
Ethiopian population may ultimately have come from 
there. The kings of Aksum actually claimed still to 
rule southern Arabia. Whether they did, or when they 
did, it is hard to say. But some people think they can 
today detect influences of Arabia in their surviving 
relics. And-they could certainly write in its language. 
These facts are relevant to one of the most important 
Ethiopian traditions and artistic themes—the belief 
that whereas Solomon was Menelik I’s father, his 
mother was the ruler of Saba in southern Arabia: the 
Queen of Sheba. The story is that the Queen visited 
Solomon, and after they had dined he suggested 
spending the night with her. She refused. However, 
he assured her that she could stay and that he would 
not seduce her ‘if she 
swore that she would not 
take by force anything 
that was in the house’. 
The Queen laughed con- 
temptuously, and agreed. 
‘And. the king’, con- 
tinues the sacred book, 
‘went up on his bed on 
the one side of the cham- 
ber and the servants 
made ready for her a 
bed on the other side. 
And Solomon said unto 
a young manservant, 
“ Wash out the bowl and 
set in it a vessel of water 
while the Queen is look- 
ing on, and then shut the 
doors and go and sleep ” 
5. The-Queen’ sleptva 
littles And when she 
woke up her mouth was 
dry with thirst, for the 
food which Solomon had 
given ‘her in his wisdom 
had made her thirsty— 
drinks that were mingled 
with vinegar, and fish 
and other dishes made 
with pepper—and she 
was very thirsty indeed, 
and her mouth was dry; 
and she moved her lips 
and sucked with her 
mouth and found no 
moisture’. And so she 
got up, and as_ she 


From ‘ Travels in Ethiopia’ 
by D. R, Buxton 


because she was taking something that was in his house. And so, when 


the Court of Criminal Appeal held that she could properly be con- 
__-victed of this. 


- guide. 


reached out re he water Sciccion, who was ‘only g to 
asleep, seized her hand and convicted her of breaking their agreement 


she was allowed to have her drink, she acknowledged defeat. 
These are beliefs still handed down in the holy books of Ethiopia. 

When a copy of the most greatly revered of these, the Book of the 

Majesty of Kings, found its way (by methods condoned in the later 


_ nineteenth century) to the British Museum, the Ethiopian Emperor of 
' the day asked for its return because, whe said, “in my country my people 


will not obey my orders without it’; and he was given it back. That 


_ Emperor was himself crowned at ancient Aksum, he being.a northerner — 


from those parts. His more southern-born successors, though they too 
think of Aksum as their ancestor, have been crowned in more recent 
capitals furthér south—Haile Selassie ar his residence, Addis Ababa, 
standing high at the southern end of the old Ethiopian uplands. An 


_ earlier capital between Addis Ababa and Aksum is the fortress-city 


of Gondar, built in the seventeenth century by Portuguese craftsmen 

but in almost Arabian style, and first visited in 1769 by one of the 

greatest and most unjustly disbelieved of our explorers, James Bruce. 
Not far from Gondar is the principal source of that curving, crevassed 


_ river the Blue Nile. The source is Lake Tana, which inspired Dr. 


Johnson to write of ‘the mighty Emperor, in whose dominions the 
father of waters begins his course; whose bounty pours down the streams 
of plenty, and scatters over half the world the harvest of Egypt’; and 
Egypt nearly 1,000 -years ago, if not earlier, sent the first. of its 
deputations to request Ethiopian favour in this vital matter. 


Law in Action os 
Public Mischief 
By GLANVILLE 


HE recent pottery case, reported under the name of The 
Queen against Newland*, is the first repudiation by the judges 
of the notion that they have power to create new crimes. It 
is now clear that the judges will not punish an act done by 
an individual merely on the broad ground that it creates a public 


mischief. The business of the criminal law is to say precisely what acts 


are so mischievous that they must be punished, and the undefined 


ei crime of public mischief does not do this. 


The claim to punish for public mischief is an old one, but it was 
largely in disuse until strikingly revived in 1933 in The King against 
Manley}. The facts of the case were that Elizabeth Manley falsely 


complained to the police that a man she described had hit her and 


taken her bag from her. It took the police some time to establish the 
falsity of the statement, and this not only was a waste of their time but 


rendered innocent persons liable to suspicion. What Elizabeth Manley 


did was wrong, but it was difficult to bring it within any specific head 


of crime. Telling lies is not a crime except in certain circumstances, 


as when property is obtained by false pretences. So Manley was 
charged with the generic or residuary crime of public mischief, and 


- The decision evoked strong condemnation in legal circles—stronger- 
perhaps than any other criminal case of modern times. Critics thought 
that the task of making new offences should be left to parliament. If 


_ there is a broad crime of effecting a public mischief, this means that 
_ the judges can make new offences by declaring new classes of acts to 


be public mischief. The crime is so vague as to i the judge without 


The objection to having judges create new crimes is that what they 
do comes after the event. The punishment, instead of being announced 


_ beforehand, is made retrospective, almost like an Act of Attainder. 
That was why Bentham campaigned for codification: he argued that 


the law should be certainly knowable, not left to reside in the breasts 
of the judges. ‘It is the judges’, he said, ‘ that make the common law. 
Do you know how they make it? Just as a man makes laws for his 
dog. When your dog does anything you want to break him of, you wait 
till he does it and then beat him. This is the way you make laws for 


your dog, and this is the way the judges make laws for you and me’. 


Though good invective, that was somewhat unfair, for the judges did 
* 1953: 3 W.L.R. 827 
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it is still a matter o 

links with the world. Another is c 
here other sorts of roots, cultural — 
this moment is especially important. 
roots are now pong “capers 0 


goed which Eageee. rradisions. are to ihe elected: ick Bgshees a _ 
How, without clashing, can they be combined with the ancient and still 
extremely potent internal traditions? And what effect is this mixture ~ 
going to have in the intelligent minds of young Ethiopians? | ae 3 
intelligent they certainly are. There are countries in the world, our own 
among them, in which modern and ancient things live ‘together, and 
rub along together in people’s minds. But I know of no. country greg 
their partnership is so curiously arresting to the imagination as it is es 
in Ethiopia. Ethiopia is a country of which our newspapers wrote only — 


_ during its tragic years in the nineteen-thirties. But it has survived those 


years, and is busily keeping on with the age-long task of conservation, — 
and yet simultaneously trying to acquire whsiass gad things the 1 west 
may have to offer. see ca Programme 
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not tears S lie in wait for the citizen. It was ; the citizen nas 


invented the rascality, and the-judges who dealt with it when it was” 
presented to them. Their argument was quite a simple one: that a 
reserve power to punish scoundrels who ‘commit the oldest sins ‘the | 
newest kind of ways’ was necessary in the interests of justice. It was . 
this idea of the judges that, more than anything else, brought about the 
downfall of the attempts at codification in the nineteenth century. Vast 
effort was expended in producing a draft criminal code, but it came — 
to nothing because the judges as a body would not have it. The draft 
code declared that no offence should be punished except under the 
code, and this meant that new crimes could be created only by Parlia- 
ment, not by the judges. The es. were in unbending i a to. 
the proposal. 

Yet there was a steady growth of feeling against judicial’ discretion 
in criminal law. The principle of legality, the principle nulla poena 
sine lege—that there may be no punishment except in accordance with 
fixed, predetermined law—was one of the tenets of the French Revolu- 
tion; it was incorporated in the French Declaration of the Rights of - 
Man in 1789, and came to be regarded among continental lawyers as 


“a self-evident principle of justice. Retrospective statutes like Acts of © 


Attainder were forbidden by the American constitution, and they were _ 
clearly repugnant to Benthamite utilitarianism. Again, Dicey taught _ 
that England was pre-eminently the country under the rule of law, — 
which meant, in Dicey’s words, that ‘a man may with us be punished ; = 
for a breach of law, but he can be punished for nothing else, 
These -are the ideological objections to judge-made criminal law. 
Another objection is that it is sometimes a matter of opinion whether: | 
an act is so harmful to the community that it ought to be punis . 
The proper body to resolve this question of opinion in a cs 
community is parliament. For example, in America monopolies are 
chore to be ae a Pg mischief that ee a at ea * 
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offences of a public nature are punishable. Such 

1, said the court, ‘leave it to the judges to declare 

enable them to hold anything which they considered ~ 

the community to be a misdemeanour. However beneficial 

have been in days when parliament met seldom or at least 

long intervals it surely is now the province of the legislature 
f the judiciary to create new Snininal -offences ’, 
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DeGiection of Precedent ~ - ‘ 
The judgment leaves the present status of Manley’ s case in some 
Bo loubt, for the court said that it was bound by Manley’s case, but that 
the safe course is no longer to follow it. There seems to be a contra- 
— diction here. It. is hard to understand why the court thought itself 
bound by Manley’s case, for a few years ago the Court of Criminal 
2 A ppeal decided that, at least when sitting in full court, it is not bound 
a by precedent where the liberty of the subject is involved. In other — 
words, the court is not bound by a decision going against the accused 
person, though it is bound by one that goes in his favour. The sensible 
_ way out of the particular difficulty would be, as the court suggested, to 
have ‘an act of parliament making it a specific offence to make false 
: ane to the police, just as it is already a special statutory offence 
_ to give a false alarm of fire. Even if Manley’s case is still regarded as 
_ binding on its actual facts, by force of the doctrine of precedent, it 
seems certain that there will be no further effort to extend the law 
to new cases of public mischief by individuals; this extension will be 
-— left to parliament. 
_ I say and emphasise public mischief by individuals ’, Became when 
two persons act in combination the law appears to be different. Here we 
_-are in the realm of conspiracy, where the older ideas still appear to 
linger. A conspiracy | is an agreement by two or more persons to do 
- something that is criminal or otherwise regarded as wrongful. The 
value of this part of the law is that it enables the police to-step in 
_and have the conspirators punished even before they have done anything 
in pursuance of their conspiracy. It is a conspiracy to agree to commit 
a crime, or to defraud someone even in circumstances that would 


“J Snot of themselves amount to crime. More than this, some cases assert it — 


to be a criminal conspiracy to agree to procure anything that the court 
thinks to be a public mischief. This means that an act may be a crime 
_ when done by two, though no crime when done by an individual acting 
alone. It also means that Bentham’s charge of unpredictability can still 


_ be levelled against the criminal law when two persons do the act 


- jointly. Whether they are punished rests not on fixed rules but on the 

. discretion of the judges. If this view is right, it means, for example, that 

_ another Elizabeth Manley would still be punishable for going along with 

a friend and jointly with that friend giving false information to the 

>? police—even thovgh she would not be punishable for doing the same 

_ thing by herself. 

I must hasten to add that ‘the cases to which I have just eae. 

- Baeasing that persons who act in concert can be punished for public 

mischief, are in some doubt, because in all of them the actual conviction 

could have been justified on some narrower ground. In most of them 

the alleged public mischief was a fraud on a third ‘person; they there- 

_ fore concerned conspiracies to defraud, which is a much more precise 
charge than conspiracy to procure a public mischief. 

The pottery case is the latest in this line. There, the Court of - 
Criminal Appeal, while stating that judges could not add to the number. W. 
of crimes capable of being committed by individuals, thought that a 
charge against a number of persons of conspiring to procure a public 
mischief was supported by authority. It was, said the court, a well- 

established ‘kind of crime, so that in upholding a conviction for it ‘ we 
are in no way creating a new offence’. With all respect, this is hardly 
_ convincing, for if there is a crime of conspiring to effect a public 
vale mischief, it is open to the judges to penalise any immoral agreement by 
age of persons, and so in effect to make new crimes. 

The defendants in the pottery case were charged with a conspiracy — 
h resulted in £70,000 worth of decorated pottery intended for 
ort being diverted to the home market. It was the Government's 
cy, in pursuance of the export drive, that decorated pottery should 
__ be for export only, and this policy was meant to be carried out by 
, regulations called Domestic Pottery Orders. But the Orders seem to 
phere suet sevvettertiy drafted, for ‘they dealt only with the _ 


; . 


‘akties: ‘nor were any manufacturers or certificate ‘holders implicate 
the conspiracy. How, then, did the conspirators get hold of the potte 
What happened was that they obtained it from manufacturers by fals 
representing that it was required for the export market. Because : 
the difficulty of bringing the defendants within the terms of the Orders, — 
which did not in words cover them, a count for conspiracy to violate” 
the Orders was not proceeded with. For some reason, also, a count for 
conspiracy to defraud manufacturers to part with decorated pottery by> ; 
- false representations was not proceeded with. Instead, the defendants — gi 
were convicted of conspiring to procure a public mischief. m7. : 
Looking back on the case, it is by no means obvious why the count 4 
* 


for conspiring to defraud was abandoned. Perhaps the Crown counsel 
thought that the manufacturers had not been defrauded, because they . 
had been paid in full for the pottery and so had not suffered loss. a 
But this objection was disposed of by the Court of Criminal Appeal, - pes 
which said: ‘It is no answer to the allegation that the defendants were 
acting fraudulently i in this matter to say that the persons who supplied — : 
_the goods were not defrauded merely because they were paid the full 
invoice price. It is enough to show that they would not have acted as - 
they did but for the false representations and dishonesty of the persons 

who obtained the goods from them’. That the defendants were guilty 

_of conspiracy to defraud the manufacturers was, in fact, one of the ~~ 
reasons why the court thought that they were guilty of conspiracy to * 
procure a public mischief. But if they were guilty of conspiracy t to 
defraud, which is a well-settled and definite crime, there was no aed 

to speak of public mischief, . ae 


Tax Avoidance Not a Publie Mischief 

Putting it very broadly, what happened in the pottery case was that 
the defendants found a loophole in a statutory Order, and although 
they could not be punished under the Order, they were punished for | 
conspiracy. How far does this decision extend? For instance, what about 
tax-avoidance schemes, the object of which is to minimise the taxes one 
has to pay? It has always been thought that, provided the scheme falls 
completely outside the words of the taxing statute, it is lawful. Indeed, 
there are decisions of the House of Lords to this effect. Would it be 
possible to prosecute the tax-avoider and his professional advisers for 
conspiracy , to procure a public mischief, namely, the lessening of the 
nation’s revenue? The question was considered by the court in the | 
pottery case, because it was an obvious objection to the wide doctrine 
there seeming to be laid down. The answer given by the court was 
that the ordinary tax-avoider would be safe, for he ‘ does nothing dis- — 
honest, nothing false, nothing deceptive’. This implies that the defen- 
dants before the court were convicted not for finding a way round the ~ 
Pottery Orders, nor for defeating the export drive simply, but for their 
dishonesty, falsity, and deception i in relation to the manufacturers of the 
pottery. Translating this into a smaller number of words, it seems ~ 
to mean that the doctrine of conspiring to procure a public-mischief is 
confined to.cases of fraud. It is hard to distinguish this from the ordinary 
conspiracy to defraud. If there is no difference, then the doctrine of 
public mischief has little danger, but also no utility. One might as 
well charge the conspirators specifically with fraud. ‘ 

The outstanding issue left by the pottery case, then, is whether a 
conspirators can be punished when their object is neither to commit a 
crime nor to defraud, or commit some other civil wrong. This question 
will not be settled till it is raised, and it has not been directly before the 
courts for at least the last 200 years. All that we have are a series of 

wide dicta, in cases where they were not really called for. 

My own suggestion is that the wide-seeming doctrine of public 
mischief is nothing but a way of charging acts that are criminal under 
other heads. This, if true, is the Englishman’s answer to the criticism 
of the foreign lawyer that English law does not recognise the principle 
of legality. At the same time, the view may well be held that the 
conspiracy cases on ‘public mischief’ are a public danger, for the 
language used in them would afford legal precedent for quite unpre- 
dictable extensions of the criminal law.—Third Programme 


The British Agricultural History Society has recently been founded and 
it has now published The Agricultural History Review under the editor- 
ship of H. P. R. Finberg. The first number contains articles by Sir James 
Scott Watson, M. W. Beresford, G. E. Fussell and others with a number 
of book reviews. The Review is supplied only to members of the Society 
to which the subscription is one guinea a year, The address of the secretary 
is c/o the Museum of English Rural Life, 7, Shenfield Road, Reading. 


NTIL lately there has been a popular idea that you could 
get into the Diplomatic Service only if you were: an Old 
Etonian, had a darge private income, and belonged to a 
wealthy or aristocratic family—all these things making of 
the Service a stronghold of reaction. Or was it a ‘hotbed’? Which- 


ever ‘you prefer, I can assure you that none of these things is true 


today; they were not true when I joined the Service over thirty years 
ago. The examiners and selection board who dealt with me did not 


ask me about my or my parents’ means; they did not want to know 


about my politics. We, the candidates of the early *twenties, knew 
that if we passed and were sent abroad, we should, unlike diplomats 


‘before 1914, have our own and our wives’ and children’s travelling 


expenses paid, our furniture removed at public expense, and our rent 
abroad provided for. Before 1914 you certainly did need a good deal 
of money in addition to your pay, and after 1918, although it was 


‘not a qualification, it was an advantage for a young diplomat to have 
private means. Otherwise there was nothing to cushion the shock of 
- moving from abroad back to London every few years; and it was a 
_ shock to drop your foreign allowances and make expensive adjustments 


on each transfer back to Whitehall. It was especially difficult if you 


had young children to educate. All these expenses had to be met by 


the diplomat who found himself, on his various transfers to London, 


_ put on an. equality with home Civil Servants, who had no such prob- 


lems. These colleagues of ours in the public service not only had no 
such recurring upheavals to face as we had, but as a rule they got 
promoted more rapidly. These drawbacks have been mostly ended since 
1945 by what are known as the Eden reforms. 


The Public and Foreign Affairs — 

But the point I am going to make is that the enlargement in the 
scope of the Service which I have experienced has gone hand in hand 
with important changes in the relations between Foreign Service and 
our national life. In my boyhood and youth, before the first world war, 


people in this country—except in times of crisis—did not show much 


interest in foreign affairs. In the absence of demand, the press and the 
Foreign Office felt no obligation to supply regular information to the 
public. The great daily newspapers had their foreign correspondents, 
editors, and leader-writers—and first-class*experts some of them were. 
They published weighty articles from time to time; there were occa- 


‘sional debates in parliament. And that was all. After I had been 
appointed I was first assigned to the News Department, which had 


been started during the war. Until that-time, so I was told by Sir 


Robert Donald, editor of The Daily Chronicle, if an editor wanted to < 


get official information or guidance about foreign affairs, and did not 
happen to meet a member of the Government at his club, he had to 


put on a frock-coat and top-hat and wait on the Secretary of State 


for Foreign Affairs—or perhaps he had to be content with the great 


_ man’s private secretary. In my department at that time there was a 
story that the great C. P. Scott of The Manchester Guardian, when 


he wanted to get some information about our Persian policy, came 


especially from Manchester and was seen by the formidable Lord 


Curzon himself. But then, as we said, they had been at Balliol to- 


gether. We in the News Department at that time also used to say, 


with some exaggeration, that Eyre Crowe, the Permanent Under- 
Secretary, did not know that there was more than one London daily 


newspaper. Certainly he had been completely indifferent to the attacks 


on him by other newspapers during the war: I doubt whether he ever 


read them. 


All the same, it was under this wise and able diplomat of the old 


school that the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service were reorganised 
and brought into closer relation with public opinion. From then on, 
not only could men enter without private means, but they were no longer 
free to choose between serving in London or abroad. Before the Eyre 


Crowe reforms the diplomat usually stayed abroad all the time, except — 


for home-leave. So he was out of touch with British public opinion. 
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; exceptions; but that was the — When I Passed T had, we all had, : 


_ for Safepantielt about « our. mean 
On the other hand the Foreign Office clerks, as as were called, went | - For.this Ea Sake a Counsil: was esta 
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It was also ater Eye Crowes oe ‘the News Depateneae scame, 
as it has remained, such a valuable part of the Foreign | Service. The a 
shock of the first world war, and President Wilson after it, had aroused — : 
a public demand for information about foreign politics, Fearful numbers — 
of men had died, it was said, because of a political quarrel in a foreign 
country most of ‘them did not even know of. Knowledge, so the ; argu-— 
ment went, would prevent such a terrible disaster from ever again — 
coming on the country unawares. So a regular organisation was 
developed by the Foreign Office to meet the need. It was no longer . 
necessary to be an editor, still less to put on a top-hat, to get informa- 
tion from the Foreign Office. To any correspondent or reporter who | 
called, or rang up, we young men of the News Department gave the — 
facts they asked for. Some people think that. what used to be called — 
democratic control of foreign policy can “at times have deplorable 
results. Others find foreign politics today so complex that they give he, 
up trying to take an interest in them. But, after all, we live in a 
parliamentary democracy, which simply cannot afford to ‘neglect foreign 
affairs. A News Department, grown from those small beginnings over 
thirty years ago, is therefore more necessary than ever. For it provides — 
the public with those facts without which a dae Ministers could — 
not guide public opinion. 

The second important change in the British Foreign Service which > 
I have seen concerns ambassadors and their staffs abroad. The profession — 
of diplomacy—that is, the art of negotiating and keeping up good — 
relations with foreign governments—is one that requires special qualities, — 
training, and experience. As a rule it cannot be combined with expert? 
knowledge in other fields, such as finance or industry or commerce. 
And so, when I was new to the Service, there was an idea that these 


‘things should be left to private enterprise, or handled by consuls. 


Only the Germans and the Japanese, it was said, would descend to. 
mixing up diplomacy with business. But it was gradually realised eae 
diplomacy must concern itself with trade and economic development. — 
And so a Commercial Diplomatic Service was established after 1918, re 
and our diplomatic missions abroad were given commercial and financial — 
attachés—just as press attachés had been appointed to all important © 
embassies and legations after the establishment of the News Depart- _ 
ment. With these additions to his staff the ambassador had to widen 
his own interests, and when I was sent abroad as a diplomatic secretary — 
in the late *twenties and in the "thirties, it was obvious that a great 
deal of adaptation to the new ideas was being —' of the. near io 
of er een missions Bs Sage . came 
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But still their scope was not felt to be wide enough. ‘Detae a the + Fi 
second- world war our Government recognised that an ambassador . 
could not fully represent his country abroad unless he had a closer — 
knowledge of organised industry and labour. And so, chiefly through the — 
late Ernest Bevin, Labour attachés came to be appointed at all importants 
diplomatic posts. As Ambassador in Copenhagen for more than seven - 
years after the war, I can testify that these attachés not only kept the — 


‘Government better informed about foreign labour and industrial affairs ea 
but they helped the ambassador himself to keep up a personal acquain- 
tance with leaders of labour, industry, and the belts ci se movement sie 
far better than he would have been able to do otherwise. _ aS 


But there was yet one more subject with which it» was ‘thought a 
ambassadors should concern themselves—their country’s e and © r 
Laetin a poco be pete and -seientific chievement. Be 
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sador or his represent; tive was expected at them all. Looking bac 
~ recall: that, owing to other engagements, I-missed a cat show, a stamp 
oe editor the finals of bridge and dancing championships, | and an 
archery contest. Ar all of these Britons were taking a prominent par 
and accordingly His. Britannic Majesty’s representative was invited to 


political Resistant are eee ees 
Hard ante tendencies and ett apeees in 


‘sg irt years ago. *y them. But even when I could not accept I was, as a rule, represented ae 
Toda there is chapaly a “side. ee a atioa’s cave a feast. this is by members of the embassy—all this in addition to their, and my, ce, 
e of free nations—which the head of a Diplomatic Mission and : regular work at the. embassy offices, and the usual round of social duties. = 
are not expected to be concerned with. I have sometimes British diplomacy in this democratic age still keeps its traditional ee 
a Te 


t that ‘some of my predecessors in Copenhagen would turn in ~ dignity, and it jealously preserves much of its ancient formality. This, 


if they: could know, what their Loaded ges world war suc- 


“course, the help of his staff. Art exbibicons, concerts, ‘motor eras agri- 
cultural shows, exhibitions of trade and industry, c 
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“out with the idea of establishing there the same sort of carefully 
graded society as they had left behind in Britain, a society 
_ in which the servants. would. know their places and stay in 
ent It was not a success. The servants went off to seek their fortunes; 
-and the furniture, the pianos, and the carriages which were to be the 
solid embodiments of upper-class superiority were left to rot on the 
shore. The Western Australian example is a standing warning to those 
who think that old ways can be directly transplanted to a new land. 
_ The first settlements in Eastern Australia, forty years earlier, had 
been rather different: the settlers were convicts and soldiers, not free 
-men, and the idea was to keep the colony as a self-supporting gaol. To 
be effective a gaol must have high, stout walls, and a system of absolute 
discipline. The original settlement was meant to have both these, but 
Australian conditions worked against them. The high, stout walls, in 
the first instance the mountains behind ‘Sydney, were sustained for 
twenty years or so. But once the mountains were crossed the walls could 
no longer be guarded, not so much because convicts could easily escape 
—if they did they would probably die in the bush—as because the 
countryside across the mountains was one which called for extensive 
grazing and cropping, rather than the close cultivation of a prison farm. 
What Australian historians call ‘ the squatting age ’"—the period between 
1820 and 1850, when men with flocks and herds spread out from the 
original settlement to find grazing grounds, and ‘squatted’ where the 
land was good—burst the walls of the gaol, and, at the same time, 
destroyed any prospect of absolute discipline. A gaol must be compact 
for a governor to maintain his role as autocrat. Once it has established 
a series of autonomous out-stations, run by free men in their own 
interests, it is a gaol no longer. 


So it was with the Australian convict colonies. Bang before trans-— 


portation actually ceased, the convict had been replaced as the typical 
figure by the squatter, the shepherd-king, a man who, although he might 


call himself English and wish to retire to Cheltenham or Bath when he- 


had made his money, had no. counterpart in Britain, He had gone out, 
found his land, and squatted on it. His tenure was doubtful; his grazing 
methods were new; his sheep-runs were sometimes as big as English 
counties. And although he often tried to turn himself into an English 
gentleman, he did not receive from the lower orders the same natural 
deference as was required to keep up the part. What is more, he was 
politically at odds with constituted authority. Determined to get legal 
possession of his land, he agitated first for representative conan 
| and then for responsible government. 


The squatter’s aim was to set up a sort of ‘ Venetian Siesiochy? on . 


phe Whig model; it was frustrated by the growing strength of ex- 


the gold rushes of the eighteen-fifties and sixties. With the gold rushes, 


, playing at being English gentlemen but not succeeding; there 
a eae and manufacturers, with no intention of occupy- 
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(HE first settlers who went. to ‘Western Australia in 1828 sed 


_ of stupendous ignorance’, and asked : 


and. unpropertied free immigrants, and utterly destroyed by _ 


foundations of modern Australian society were laid. There were the 


ad eS om * Tihe first talk was printed in THE LISTENER on “rng ding 25 


I am sure, is right. But in addition to its primary function it is today, 


together with the Foreign Office under whose direction it works, very 


conscious of being one of the ways in which nation speaks to nation. 


And by nation we do not mean one class or interest or group, but, 


~as far as possible, include them all.—Home Service 


by BRUCE MILLER 


ing the subordinate role they had in British politics; and there were 
the ex-gold diggers and other free immigrants, most of them poor, who 
were determined to achieve political power and use it to gain economic 
advantage. The result was that, while the new colonial parliaments 
adopted English models of procedure, with the full panoply of Speakers 


_ and maces and despatch boxes, they operated quite differently from the 


parliament at Westminster. They were hopelessly democratic, which in 
those days was Synonymous with anarchic. Their cabinet methods were 
not approved by English visitors. They adopted manhood suffrage and 
the ballot before Britain did; indeed, in 1860, when it was argued in 
favour of the ballot in Britain that the colonies had it, The Satur day 
Review exploded with the statement that this argument was ‘ a piece 
“Is a society which has studied 
in the schools-of Hampden and Somers to go into pupilage with doctors 
who have graduated in the academy of Bill Sikes? ” 

This early flowering of democracy in Australia represented one of 
the first sources of our difference from Britain. But more important- 
is the fact that Australians have, on the whole, also held different views 
on economics from those most influential in Britain. The Englishman is 
a free trader and an investor, the Australian is a protectionist and a 
borrower. Free trade’ notions which were so self-evidently to Britain’s 

- advantage in the fifties, sixties, and seventies of the last century were 
-not so self-evidently to the advantage of Australians who found them- 
selves with a great, empty, hostile continent to develop. If they followed 
free trade, they would grow wool and wheat and mine gold, and take 
the chance that these things would find high prices in world markets. 

_If they followed English liberal notions of non-interference in economic 
affairs, they would stake all on the big pastoralist and farmer and leave 
the national income to distribute itself. 

Neither of these two policies suited the radicals of the colonial 
parliaments in the latter half of the nineteenth century. In Victoria a 
tough, intelligent Scots newspaper-owner named David Syme preached 
political democracy and economic protectionism, linking the second with 
the first by saying that a good standard of life for all meant positive 
action by the government to standardise conditions in industry, to 
prevent sweating, and to protect Australian industries against competi- 
tion until they could stand on their own feet. Syme was a heretic to 
English liberals, and to some Australian liberals too; but his ideas 
sounded like common sense to many Australians, and they willingly 
acquiesced in tariff duties to establish local industries in Victoria. In 
the rural areas a similar process was going on. After the gold rushes 
the main political demand was for the provision by governments of 

‘ selections "—small blocks of farming land—to men who would other- 


wise have no chance of a farm of their own: Governments responded to 


the cry of ‘unlock the land’ by passing laws which aimed at cutting 
up the squatters’ pastures and settling smaller men on them. Once the 
small men were settled and began to grow wheat, they demanded railway 
lines run below cost by governments to bring their produce to the ports; 
and where the rainfall was poor and water was available, they pressed 
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for irrigation achentes. Australia fibipanded what Sir 
has called ‘ample government’, the use of the state as . 
wealth. The country was uncivilised. It could be broken in a by 
collective action, and the state was the only body that could supply this. 

The divergence between nineteenth-century liberalism in England 
and the liberal thought which was developing in Australia is illustrated 


- by a meeting that took place in London in 1887 between John ‘Bright 


and Alfred Deakin. Deakin was David Syme’s brightest protégé, an 


exponent of protection and irrigation. He was later to be one of the 


most notable Australian Prime Ministers. At the age of thirty he met 


Bright in a London drawing-room; and the ancient liberal, in Deakin’s 


the same footing, in her markets, as her enemies and rivals 
clear that each man thought the other was talking nonsense, yet in fact — 
one was expressing an economic viewpoint which had proved advan- 
‘tageous to Britain for forty years, and the other an attitude which the 


own words, ‘told me we ought to cut the painter, and when I replied 
that we were attached to the Mother Country rejoined that we proved 
this by taxing our parent’s goods, to which in my turn I answered that 
this was because, instead of treating us as children she only put us on 
*. It is pretty 


natural circumstances of Australia had dictated. Political democracy 
in Australia had bred economic protectionism, in terms of special 


measures to improve the position of the worker and farmer, and to 
_ discriminate against cheap goods from overseas. Since Australia could 


not be self-sufficient, she wanted Britain | to adopt this policy and 
discriminate against foreigners in favour of Australians; but it took 


_ nearly fifty years before the British free-trade spirit was subdued. 


Differences on Money Matters ; 

Just as the two countries developed different ideas about fae policy, 
so they differed on the provision of money. Throughout the nineteenth 
century, Britain exported people and money to Australia, as she did 
to Canada, New Zealand, and the United States. The people were 
mostly poor, but some brought money with them to invest in farms 
and mines and businesses. The rest of the money came either in the form 
of loans to Australian governments, to build railways, bridges, dams, 


and the like, or as capital for mining ventures, sheep and cattle stations, 


wool broking, and importing firms, banks and insurance companies. 
Immigration came in fits and starts, depending upon conditions in 
Britain and prospects in Australia. So did the money; sometimes it was 


plentiful at relatively low rates, at other times scarce and costly. It was 


natural that Australian development should present different aspects in 
_ Lombard Street on the one hand and Sydney and Melbourne on the 


other. In Lombard Street it was simply one more investment, to be - 


measured against similar investments in Canada, South Africa, or 
_ Argentina. In Australia it was the means to build a nation, an 


opportunity to settle more men on the land, produce more goods, raise 


_ the standard of life. The measuring-rod in the one case was economic, 
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in the other economic, social, and nationalistic. 
With such divergences of view, and Australia so heavily dependent 


‘upon Britain for further development capital, it was natural that the 
_ British capitalist, in his capacity as bond-holder and banker, should 
-assume something of the same role as the American capitalist plays 

today in a variety of underdeveloped countries. He became an ogre of ~ 


_ myth to the labour movement, easily identified with the restrictive 


British social system, and regarded as essentially hostile to the process 


of social advance in Australia. It was natural also that schemes for~ 


raising capital and manufacturing goods locally should find a receptive 
mental climate, and that in times of stress notions of credit creation and 
currency inflation should become popular. All these situations are 


- characteristic of underdeveloped countries when they confront their- 


_ bankers or benefactors. The difference in Australia’s case was that there - 


was a strong tie of blood with Britain. So, while anger at the bond- 
holder might increase in difficult times, and lay at the root of much 


_ Australian suspicion of British motives in the fields of trade and 


investment, Australians did not hesitate to cleave in sentiment to the 
country from which all their ancestors had come. 

That was the point, of course, of what Alfred Deakin. ‘said to Bright. 
Bright believed still in the view which had been current amongst 
English liberals since the American Revolution, that colonies dropped 
off the parent vine as soon as they were ripe, and that, while the mother — 


country should not try to stop them going, it had no responsibility for 


them once they were gone. They must either stay or go. But it was 
characteristic of Australia’s attachment to Britain that she wanted to 


__ Stay in some things and go in others; and it took Britain a long time 


to understand this. Australian nationalism has Renta a smut and — 


_ of a new-country. A new Brit 


_ecognisably pare of o British hie eames 
“monwealth, but conscious of independence ix ; 


responsibilities and dangers, its financial and 
_ of winning friends and influencing people = 


| perspective. 
engendered an those born in Aus 


those who sang, with Peter Mct 
_ While other nations of th 
t Behold us from afar, hie. 
We'll rise to high renown eed eee 
Like our glorious southern er 
bay _ From England, Scotland, Erin’s | 
7S _- Who come our lot to share, 
; Let all combine with heart and and, 
To advance Australia fair. peel 
This meant that, while they were prepared to discriminate : 
British goods, they also felt they had a right to a privileged share rinse 
British market. And it meant, above all, that they were eer niet 
a hand in imperial policy and share some of Britain’s responsibilities. In 
1883 a Queensland Government occupied part of New Guinea man 
attempt to force the British Government into’ annexing it t before : some 
of the other European powers could do so. The move was not popular 
with che British Government. Two years later a New South Wales 
Government raised a contingent to fight against the Mahdists in the — 
Sudan. The controversy over the Sudan contingent was symptomatic of — 4 
much later Australian debate on world affairs. On the one hand were ) 
those who saw Britain’s peril as Australia’s peril; on the other were _ 
those who said that Australia’s business was to defend her own a 
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- and not interfere in other people’s affairs. . : 


This dualism of attitude has been shown on each subsequent occasion 
—the Boer war, and the first and second world wars—but the British 
lead has been followed each time. With all her faults we loved her 
still’—so, since she got herself into a mess in the Sudan or South — 
Africa, or challenged ‘German aggression, we were there to give her a 
hand. ‘What is remarkable is the way this attitude of mind survived 
the bitter wrangling of the inter-war years, which began with a nation- — 
wide split over conscription in the first world war. In this argument — 
one side equated ‘loyalty’ with support for conscription for overseas’ 
service, and the other side derided it as an imperialist myth. For twenty 
years the political parties snarled at each other as they pursued the dry 
bone of conscription. Yet the basic connection between Britain. and. 
Australia was not broken. — : 
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By now my thesis should be plain. I have suggested ‘ie ‘Ameen | 
development can be interpreted in terms of the application of British — 


~ Poe 


_tools to Australian conditions—‘ tools’ being used in the widest sense, 


to include attitudes of mind, social groupings and status, literary and 
artistic forms, notions of politics and government, economic theory — 
and practice. Some of the tools, notably British ideas of justice, have 
been highly successful and have remained unchanged. Some, like the - 
notions of aristocracy and an established church, have cracked on the 
hard soil and been thrown aside. Most have been adapted, some almost — 
beyond recognition, to suit a new country. And it is fascinating for me, 
an Australian in Britain, to compare the tools as we have re-fashioned _ 
them with the originals as you have either preserved or re-shaped — 
them here. It is not only a question of external institutions, but of — 
states of mind as well; and I am intensely conscious of the ways, some- 
times subtle, sometimes blatant, in which my assumptions and ‘pre- 
suppositions differ from yours. But what a tremendous number remain : 


the same! In the same schoolroom~as I learnt ‘Advance Australia 


Fair’. , I learnt ‘ John Peel’ and Wordsworth’s ‘ Daffodils’; I went to. 


a Church of England; my university was founded by aphahiiedds 
and Scotsmen, and it was the wish of every serious student there to 
crown his education with work in Britain. The Labour movement ins 


Australia, at the very times when it has been most bitter against the 
British capitalist, has had among its leaders men bor in. Bri ritain | : 
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of the thirty-year-old rather than the _twenty-one-year 


_ with the United States is mandatory. Friendship with th 
Ca, especially those also within the Commonwealth, 
desirable. But friendship with Britain—n alin 
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_ Discoveries from the Big Machines 
‘The last of three talks on modern physics by P.M. S. BLACKETT 


N this talk I want to start by mentioning a very few of the important of these new ideas was imported into nuclear physics from 


innumerable facts now known about atomic nuclei. I must empha- what had been learnt from the behaviour of the electrons which constitute 


sise that there are. nearly 300 ge. 

different sorts of stable nuclei, all  — 
with different properties. In addition 
there are many hundred unstable radio- 
active nuclei produced in various types 
of collision. Even the lightest ones are 
rather complicated in structure, while 
the heavier ones are exceedingly com- 
plicated. So though thousands of 
researches have been carried out to 
learn about their properties, clearly we 
know only a small fraction of what 
there is still to be learnt. 

Every nucleus can be transformed 
into one of several other kinds if hit 
hard enough by a suitable energetic 
' particle. Sometimes the incident particle 
is simply captured, to form a heavier 
nucleus. Sometimes this heavier nucleus 
breaks up instantly, giving out another 
light particle. When certain heavy 
nuclei are hit by neutrons, they split up 
into two parts of roughly equal size. 
This is the famous fission process by 
which plutonium and uranium 235 emit 
the energy which now makes atomic » 
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the outside of the atom. In its simplest 
form the new conception is that every 
particle has some wave-like properties 
and every wave has some particle-like 
properties. We name this theory either 
the wave theory of matter or the quan- 
tum theory of radiation, according to 
the emphasis we wish to give. This 
conception found immediate application 
to nuclei. For it explained in a simple 
fashion the basic fact of radioactivity, 
out of which all our knowledge of nuclei 
has grown. 

Any theory of the structure of a 
nucleus must, then, be essentially a 
wave theory, just as is the theory of the 
electronic structure of atoms. But it 
turns out to be exceedingly difficult to 
make a complete theory of. nuclear 
structure. In spite of many great suc- 
cesses by mathematical physicists in 
understanding many features of nuclear 
structure and of the excited states and 
transformations of nuclei, no compre- 
hensive theory of nuclear structure 
exists. We are often still compelled to 


explosions and which will some day add Cloud chamber photograph of beam of 150,000,000 volt protons attempt to co-ordinate the experimental 


to the power supply, and so to the rom the Harwell synchro-cyclotron: there dre so many particles in results by quite crude theories _and 
wealth, of the world: So in order to the centre of the beam that individual tracks cannot be distinguished models. An example which is exciting 


design an atomic power plant we have 
to know a great deal about the proper- 
ties of dozens of different nuclei and much of the essen- 
tial information can be obtained only by experiments 
using big accelerating machines. , 
Many nuclei after being struck become radioactive and 
give out beta and gamma rays. There are a few hundred 
of these radioactive elements produced both in uranium 
piles and by the big accelerating machines. These 
elements are unstable: some of them live only a fraction 
of a second and others many thousands of years. Nowa- 
days they are being used more and more as sources of 
radiation in scientific and engineering research, and in 


medicine: for instance, cobalt 60 bombs now being | 


installed in many hospitals. 

' The practical value of nuclear physics is so obvious 
and so much publicised that it need not detain us now. 
What of our understanding of the structure of these 500 
or so different types of stable and unstable nuclei? We 
can observe innumerable facts of interest and importance. 
To what extent can we understand and explain these 
facts? 


In my first talk I spoke of the great simplicity of | 


the ideas that led to our knowledge of the existence of 
atomic nuclei. When, however, we try to understand the 
complex internal structure of nuclei, we have to make 
use of new ideas, some of great subtlety. Much the most 


Right: The first photograph of artificial production of a 
V-particle. The straight vertical track is made by a 
1,500,000,000 volt negative +-meson produced by a proton 
accelerated in the Brookhaven cosmotron. Where the track 
stops shows where the particle collides with a proton in the 

gas, emitting a neutral-V-particle which, after travelling about 
"a centimetre, decays into a proton and a 7-meson, so producing 

__the-double track in the top part of the photograph 

From a paper by Fowler, Shust, Thorndyke 
_ and Whittemore in * Physical Review’, 1953 


By permission of the Director, A.E.R.E, and Professor Massey eat interest at the present time i e 
of University College, London. Crown copyright reserved gr Cee is th 


shell model of the nucleus. This has had 
considerable success in helping us to understand the 
curious phenomenon of the ‘ magic numbers ’, 

Of the many hundred different sorts of nuclei, it has 
been found that certain types are unusually stable and 
have special properties of various kinds. These are those 
which contain certain definite numbers of neutrons or 
protons:, these special, or magic, numbers as they are 
called, are 2, 8, 20, 50, 82 and 126. Since nuclei 
with any of these magic numbers of particles are 
especially stable, they are consequently also unusually 
abundant in nature. Some hint of why these numbers of 
particles are of great significance can be obtained by 
calculations based on the assumption that the neutrons 
and protons which compose a nucleus are arranged in 
several distinct shells. The inner shell has two neutrons, 
the next six, then twelve, thirty, thirty-two and forty-four. 
Each nuclear particle is supposed to move in a kind of 
planetary orbit only a little disturbed by the neighbouring 
particles. It appears that this simple model gives a good 
insight into why the magic numbers are important. The 
odd thing is that no one seems to know why the model 
works so well. 

So far I have discussed the structure of complex nuclei 
and how they are built up out of neutrons and protons. 


s The structures of these nuclei are investigated mainly by 


using as probes the fast particles emitted by radioactive 
sources and by the smaller types of the. big machines, 
such as cyclotrons, Van de Graaff machines, and 
Cockcroft and Walton sets. Roughly speaking, particles 
with energies up to some 20,000,000 volts are adequate 
to find out many of the structural properties of nuclei. 

The moderately big machines, that is, those giving 
particles from, say, 50,000,000 up to 300,000,000 volts, 


protons, neutrons, electrons, and photons—interact with each other 


when endowed with great energy. 

Just as, forty years ago, Rutherford investigated the law of force 
between light nuclei and natural alpha particles, so now the big machines 
are being used to investigate the law of force between, say, neutron 
and proton, or proton and proton, when these particles have energies 
of a few hundred million volts. When they collide they approach very 
close to each other owing to their high energy. It was hoped that the 
laws of force between these elementary particlés, as deduced from 
their habits when colliding with great energy, would help us to under- 
stand how the same particles, when with only a little energy, are bound 
together to form the stable nuclei of ordinary matter. So far this 
hope has not been fully realised, since no comprehensive theory of the 
mutual interaction of both fast and slow elementary particles has yet 
been devised. But a vast amount of both theoretical and experimental 
work is in progress all over’ ‘the world, and it may not be many years 
before the situation is clarified, perhaps by some new creative theoreti- 
cal idea or perhaps by painstaking application of known laws to the 
highly complex structure of nuclei. 

Meanwhile, a whole new field of physics, unknown to the Rutherford. 


epoch, is exciting the interest of physicists. This is the study of the 


newly discovered unstable elementary particles, which are produced- 
when protons and neutrons of very great energy collide. It is in this 
field that the giant machines giving particles of energy from 300,000,000 


volts up to the present record of 3,000,000,000 volts, come into their 


own. There are some dozens of these particles known. They are all 


unstable and change spontaneously into lighter particles, which may 
be themselves unstable and decay into still lighter particles—and 
so on until stable end products are reached. There are so many of them 
that I can hardly do more than tell you some of their names. We 
mostly use Greek letters for them to cover our ignorance. They are: 
-mesons, 7-mesoOns, +r-mesons, x-mesons, neutral and charged V- 
particles, and hyperons. 

Two of these new particles, the » and neutral meson, were dis- 
covered in America. The =z, r, and « mesons and the two or three 
sorts of V-particles were all discovered in England. The «-meson was 
discovered in Bristol by Powell and Occhialini, using photographic 
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A — of ae. on age, by FLORIDA Scorr. MAXWELL ‘ad | es a 


HERE is a new concern felt for the old, sal much is being 
done for them. Many people, especially the young, speak of 
the old as though they were a problem for others but not for 
themselves. We are a problem and we are a burden, but I 
think it is mostly on the practical side that we want help from the 


young. On the inner side it is naturally the old who can best communi-_ 


cate with the old. No young person would believe that age can be 


absorbing, but to some of us it is. We are immensely busy with it, - 


busy summing up and busy letting go. Because I am old I want very 
much to compare notes on having lived, and on not having lived 
enough. I want to ask a great many questions. These could also have 
meaning for those who are taking that brave step into the forties, and 
even perhaps for the less than forties. They are all looking forward, 
and it might prove useful for them to see age looking back. 

We old people are usually puzzled by the road we have come. To 
chart that road even roughly seems to us a creative act, and as it 
may be our last creative act we must not miss it. My first question— 
and it is a whole flock of questions—is: ‘ Have you got what you wanted 


out of life. Did you have some particular aim and did you achieve it? 


Were you one of the fortunate people who knew what you wanted, or 
one of the less fortunate who never found out?’ 

My second question goes beyond all these: *Do you feel that you 
really lived your life? ’ You may say that your life lived you, but then 
it was lived, so you escaped that dreadful sense of not having lived. 
Even to suspect that you only existed makes this a painful question. 
Yet how is an answer to be found? If one is to measure by the risks one 
took, then the answer is surely ‘I tried to live my life’. But who among 


are mainly used to investigate cals the fundamental particles of nature 


a dozen—or who knows how many more?—of-these new unstable — 


tracks of the very anes Sane to 
Much of the rapid progress of the physics ¢ 
since the war has been due to this new tool a’ 
Though the +-meson was discovered among cosr 
are mainly now studied by using the big machin 
has become a big machine subject, and so almost 
American subject, since till lately no other Rater has 
big enough to make mesons. . 
The story of the neutral V-particles may prove : 
discovered in Manchester among the cosmic rays by my ““s 
Rochester and Butler, they are now under active investigation in ‘many ») 
countries, particularly high up on mountains, where they are less 1 
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Brookhaven cosmotron is to have prodiiced V-particles i in the 
Already important new information as en obtained j 
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when -cosmic rays are wed. So in the | course oF the next few years we 
may expect a keen race for new results between the research teams. 
working with cosmic rays and with cosmotrons. Both have an essential — 
part to play. yz 
At the end. of it all (though, of course, theres is no ‘eaidly wed ee a 
a detailed knowledge of the masses, decay processes, and lives of about _ 


particles. Why do they exist and have the properties they do? How are 
these properties related to the properties of the stable protons and 
neutrons, by the collision of which they are formed? The approxi- 
mate masses of the new particles in terms of the electron ‘mass, 207, | a 
263, 273, 966, 2,190 and about 2,600, together with the proton mass 
of 1 »837, form a new set of magic numbers. He who first explains _ 
these numbers will surely be counted among the greatest: ‘names in. eri 4 


history of science. . 

Our job—I speak as an experimenter—is to find -out all we can 
about these new particles, using either the rays produced by the big 
machines in our laboratories or the cosmic rays produced in the biggest _ 7 
of ali the big machines, nature’s cosmotron, located somewhere i in I ncpe 3 
among the stars.—Home Service a gr See 
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us did not have forces. ‘that tore about inside without ere x finding th Bu 
outer form? So a true answer might be ‘I lived a part of my fife 5 | 
That is something, indeed much, and nothing would make me ask 
‘Was what you lived all of you there was?’ I should expect a chorus — 

of denial. A shout of ‘ There was a epi much more ‘and — 

I would j join in that shout. Nee “a 


isolation that he found himself, and impersonal truths or =i 
There is more to this question, and it runs so: ‘Do ta! see what 
it was in your nature that brought you the good things and 


that came had, at times, a simple rightness about 1 h eet Bi 
fitted and I must use them. But I am abashed to 1 hink h : 
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thirty years ago. My fortieth birthda 
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Beer aime as he ak i gos dd 
in which you were born, and the manners and beliefs of 
can you make out the interplay? Can you count the times 
were buffeted and others had their way with you? And can 
ee re ee ee 

Rea, you found a new way, your 
ttle of your weakest self? That one who 
w of the generations? Did you learn to 
meaking beer? Do you fee there mas 2 gol And have 
and can you rest there? ” 
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old of the World’s Storehouse’ 
a struggle that it is small wonder if we do create some- 
ithout knowing it. Objective creations are easy to see, 
and machines, homes and children and meals, but it is 
creations that I seek. I mean qualities, indisputable quali- 
the gold of the world’s storehouse, and that we make in 
query could become so big that I retire quickly into a small 
simile. Everyone knows of the frog who fell into the pail of 
po aca so desperately in his effort to get out that he made 
of butter, and standing on that he jumped out quite easily. 
appear to be asking is: ‘ Have you made your pat of butter?” 
afraid that any question is a hook, and my fifth question does 
| to be very sharply barbed: ‘Do you know the things in you that 
are incurable? The things which you and everyone else dislike in you, 
and yet which you do continually? ” You may, for instance, feel dis- 
taste at the prejudice, or vanity, or bluntness on your tongue, yet you 
finish your sentence with relish. It is as though your incorrigible side 
: “I prefer vice to virtue, it’s more enjoyable ’. 
If the questions up to now have seemed like a cloud of gadflies, I 
_ still doubt their taking one as far as Purgatory, but the sixth question 
could land one near there: ‘ Do you know what sins you have sinned? ” 
Finding the true answer to this might be-a searing experience, yet how 
shameful if we did not know where to look for it. To hold this account- 
_ing is perhaps the right occupation of age. And it may be this very 
question that burns us clean. 
I am glad, however, that the next one is pleasant by contrast: ‘Do 
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% yourself more or less than you did when you were young? ’” 
- One flinches a bit at this, but there is much enjoyment to be had out of 
it. Surely everyone has at times felt utter distaste for himself. But then 

of those other moments when it is delicious to be oneself. I do 
ns a ctecx seaside cours, br chnac’ rion 
when one’s own nonsense danced in one’s head: when alone in a railway 
eee Demy cape conuue 


find out who you were? ’; GtEAs wk caefles Kino ae 
surprising people inhabiting one. But I abandon that question and ask 
in its place ‘ Would you like to live again, quite differently, and if so. 
how and where?’ That to my mind does what an enjoyable question 
Should do. It flings one far so that one might land up anywhere. With 
no possibility barred, why, one could lose oneself at last. It is a blissful 
_ question, Not for the good of our souls, but for our diversion. And 
" since the concerns of age can be so serious, how right that any unlived 
liveliness we may have left over should be used for our own amusement. 
—Home Service 


Queen Murderess 


Queen Murderess 

This cruel luve we hae 

Grows muckler wi its bluid let-— 
Eros by murder waxes fat. 


Queen Murderess, while the hert bursts 
Goddess and Patroness 

Ye grow steir and gross 

Wi the bluid o luve we loss. 


Queen Murderess, I curse and ban ye 
Merciless as the greater daith— 

But in this dumb faiblesse 

Hou can we judge or guess... ? 


Can luve in sicna straits 
Eer ken what’s curst, what’s blest? 
And can ye, as ye kill me, 
Queen and murderess, 
Care less? 
SyDNEY GoopDsIR SMITH 
—From ‘ First Reading’ (Third Programme) 


Against Magic 


Is it possible 

When we arise from sleep 

And the last fragments of dream 
Fall from us, to leap 

Into accustomed day 

Without loss or change? 

Surely that dark element 
Remakes us, new and strange? 


If we could recall 

Without hesitation, 
Without fear or shame, 
Each night’s visitation, 

All the mirror-flashing 
Messages of noon 

Might seem but a reflection 
Of the magical moon. 


Therefore, lest we stray 

Into paths of error 

Or the traffic-burdened streets 
Open into terror, 

We have made this mask 

Out of the common clay— 
Duty’s identity, 

Worldly and workaday. 


And only the sudden shapes 
Of animal trees 
Or a clock distraught with time 
Or a room’s unease 
- Remind us that what we thought 
Certain, familiar, 
Teases eternity 
Like a shooting star. 
J. C. HALL 
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NEWS DIARY 


March 10-16 


Wednesday, March 10 


The Colonial Secretary announces con- 
stitutional changes in Kenya 

Strike in the electrical contracting industry 
is settled 

President Eisenhower replies to Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson’s criticisms of his Administra- 
tion 


Thursday, March 11 


Concessions are promised to married men 
serving in the forces overseas 

Captain G. S. L. Griffiths is found guilty 
at a court martial of ill-treating Mau 
Mau terrorists 

Egyptian officers of the revolutionary move- 
ment propose to resign commissions and 
form a Republican Socialist party to 
contest the coming parliamentary elec- 
tions 


Friday, Mareh 12 


U.S. Army authorities . accuse Senator 
McCarthy of attempts to secure special 
treatment for one of his assistants 

House of Commons rises after sitting. for 
twenty-two hours during which the 
Army Estimates were under discussion 

Mr. Malenkov, the Russian Prime Minister, 
speaks of Soviet aims when addressing 
an election meeting in Moscow 


Saturday, March 13 
Thirty-two persons are killed when a 
B.O.A.C. aircraft crashes at Singapore 


Findings of the court of enquiry into the 
loss by fire of the Empress of Canada at 
Liverpool are published 

Dr. Hussein Fatemi, the former Persian 
Foreign Minister, is arrested in Teheran 


Sunday, March 14 


Polling takes place throughout the Soviet 
Union in the third general election since 
the end of the war 

Mr. Nixon, U.S. Vice-President, replies to 
Mr. Stevenson in a nation-wide broadcast 


Viet-Minh rebels launch a strong attack on 
the French fortress of Dien Bien Phu in 
Indo-China 


Monday, March 15 


Mr. Lyttelton delays his departure from 
Nairobi in attempt to reach agreement on 
constitutional settlement in Kenya 


Commons debate new Town and Country 
Planning Bill 


Minister of State gives a warning about 
dangers in the Sudan 


Tuesday, March 16 


House of Lords begins debate on defence 
policy 
Fierce fighting continues in Indo-China 


Education estimates show increase of 
£17,000,000 over last year 


Tension increases on border between Israel 
and Syria 
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Earlier this week the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh made a four- 

day tour of tropical North Queensland, This photograph was” taken 

when Her Majesty and the Duke visited the cruiser Australia which, 

with the destroyer Anzac, was escorting the royal liner, Gothic, on her 

cruise through the waters of the Great Barrier Reef. Today the royal 
couple fly south to Adelaide 


Major-General C, F. C, Coleman, the retiring British Commandant in 
Berlin, bermg presented by Herr Walter Shreiber, the Lord Mayor, with 
a model of -Berlin’s ‘Freedom Bell’ at a farewell ceremony in the 
city’s town hall on March 12, In the centre is Major-General W. P. 
Oliver who succeeds Major-General fe 
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A British soldier leading a patrol 
the jungle in Kenya last week 
Mau gangs. Security forces t 
taking an increasingly heavy to 


£5 AE NE I AN. Re 
Herr Konrad Adenauer, the Federal C 
(left) who last week paid a state visit 
graphed with Field-Marshal Papagos, 
Minister, in Athens 


Right: I. M.. E. Jefberge winning th 
Cambridge in the annual athletic mat 
University at White City, London, last 
won the match by 70 points 

st. 
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 Rlifpsiiongg “A 
Citizens of Teheran queueing at the Sepah Salar Mosque 
on March 9 to record their votes in the Persian elections 


for twelve deputies to the Majlis. Soldiers stand on guard 
to prevent disturbances 


The new *Orient liner Orsova photo- 

graphed at Tilbury last week. while being 

prepared for her maidén voyage to 

Australia on March 17, Her. funnel is 
of a ‘ Welsh-bonnet’. design 


A French tower crane, self-erecting and telescopic, which 

is being used on an L.CC building site at Wandsworth, 

London: 300 feet high when at its full extent, it is the 
biggest crane in Britain 


Left: two grey giant kangaroos with their newly born 
cubs, at Copenhagen Zoo 
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RANK BYERS: Tonight we hope to 
bring you something rather different in 
the way of political broadcasts. Instead 
of the usual one speaker I shall intro- 


F 


duce to you five representative Liberals, each of - 


whom will answer a specific question. Now these 
are the -sort of questions which are cropping up 
time and time again in political meetings, and 
tonight we’re going to take the opportunity of 
answering them gn television, and simultaneously 
on sound. 

My first speaker tonight is Sir Andrew 
McFadyean. Sir Andrew is, of course, a Scot: 
he’s had a very distinguished career in the Civil 
Service, he’s a business man, and I suppose he’s 
probably better known as an authority on inter- 
national affairs. He’s held many offices in the 
Liberal Party, including that of the presidency 
and the treasurership, and it’s not a bad thing 
to have a Scotsman as your treasurer. 

Now, Sir Andrew, the first question tonight, 
and the one I want to put to you, is this: Is 
it true that Liberal philosophy can more 


effectively be carried on by the Conservative and - 


Labour Parties, as indeed both of them claim? 

Sir Andrew McFadyean: If you'll forgive an 
old story, you remember what the Duke of 
Wellington said when a man accosted him in the 
street and he was in full regimentals and said: 
‘Are you Mr. Smith? ’, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton said: ‘ Well if you believe that, you believe 
anything’. As far as the Conservative Govern- 
ment—the Conservative Party—is concerned I 
think their only connection with philosophy was 
that they once had a leader, in the person of 
A. J. Balfour, who really was a philosopher; he 
specialised in philosophic doubt. I don’t think 
they minded the doubt, but they didn’t like the 
philosophy, and they turned him out of the 
leadership. Apart from that I don’t think they 
know very much about Liberal philosophy. What 
they mean when they claim to be the bearers of a 
Liberal tradition is—they now accept everything 


_ that we advocated fifty years ago, forty years 
ago, thirty years ago. I don’t think it comes much 


- undertaking: 
in a real attack on monopoly, price rings, restric- - 


nearer. That is to say, they are ready to com- 
pound with the past, provided we don’t ask 


them to come to terms with the future. Its no 


good asking them to support us in an attack 
on tariffs, protection, privilege, the kind of cor- 


ruption that that is bound to breed, no good 


asking them to support us in an attempt to 
interest the worker in the earnings of his own 
it’s no good asking for their help 


tions; least of all is it any good asking them to 
take a hand in the alteration of an electoral 
system which makes a mockery of democracy. 
_ And the others: well, if any socialist claims 
to be imbued with the Liberal philosophy, I 
think that’s bare-faced effrontery. They’ve got 
their own philosophy; up to a point they’ve been 
proud of it; they can’t really escape it because 
it’s part of their constitution; they are believers 
in Marxism, socialism. I suppose with the jargon 
of today one ought to say that they are the 
standard bearers of Marxist-Webbist-Crippsist- 
Attleeism. Perhaps I should say Att-Bevanism 


cn instead of Attleeism. I don’t know; neither do 


they. But that is a philosophy which leads to 
the kind of economy that you’ve got.in Russia 
—which is socialist and not communist. I won- 
der whether they really know the first elements 
of a Liberal philosophy. Do they believe that 


a 


which he has a conscientious objection? If 
_ you’ve got to have a poll in the works to 


the privilege of working as a Liberal both in 
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sharing in profits in industry in order 
courage a greater interest by workers in p 
nse Mere brs cpa 


tion between men on the pa | of their es 
their colour, their creed, their race? Do they 
believe that all men should be equal not in the 
egalitarian sense but equal before the law and 
guaranteed, so far as one can guarantee it, 
equality of opportunity? Do you see any sign 
of that in what they do? Is that the spirit that 
imbues men who will deprive a man of his live- 
lihood if ‘the doesn’t belong to a particular union; 
who would drive a man to despair and even 
suicide if he won’t take part in a strike to 


eee) iano peer ent Ca 
Pperity—it is these things, not a vague idealistic 
appeal for the creeds of Gladstone necessarily, { 
which form part of a policy which fis sopether, 
_ which has brought, and is increasingly | = 
young people to the Liberal Party. And I look’ | 
with great encouragement to see what is going — 
to happen in the next few years when these 
young people erally 2 
Liberalism on the hustings. __ 

Frank Byers: And now we have Mr. _ 
Grimond: he’s been the Member of Par 
for Orkney and Shetland since 1950: Doting tee 
war he served with the Second Fife and Forfar 
Yeomanry, and today he’s our Liberal Whip in — 
the House of Commons; and the question ’m 
going to put to him is: “What is the future of 
the Liberal Party?’ : 

Joseph Grimond: It seems that Lene ting = 
good deal to do. And I think really the question” 
I have to answer is: Can the Liberal Party do it? — 
People wonder whether this small party can ever 
form a government. Isn’t it too poor to compete — 
with the great stall-fed beasts, the Conservative. 


decide whether you'll work with black workers 
or not, I don’t think so, What I see in that is 
a spirit of envy, of levelling down, and of a 
desire—well, I think there’s a motto, ‘ Devil take 
the foremost’. - 
Frank Byers: And now our mext speaker is 
Derick Mirfin. He’s twenty-three years old, he’s 
a Yorkshire lad from Sheffield, and he’s won 
his way by scholarships from an elementary 
school, through a grammar school, to Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, where he got a first-class 
honours degree. Therefore I think it’s very fitting 
that I should ask him the next question, which 
is: ‘Has the Liberal Party any appeal to you?” 
Derick Mirfin: As you know, Frank, I’ve had 
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the universities and in the constituencies, but ~ 
perhaps I can speak best for the universities. and Labour Parties? And they say: Well, — 
Some very interesting things are happening in granted, you have to grow on young ideas and 
the universities: this last few years there’s been youth; but what are you going to do, say, in 
a distinct increase in the membership of all the four or five years? T think at least T can ‘tell 
Liberal clubs in the universities. The Oxford them some things we're not going to do. I hope — 
Club—if I can make a compliment to an Oxford we're not going to try to squeeze ourselves in 
man—strides like a Colossus all the other it 
societies in the university; and at Cambridge 
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things have been happening this term in the bar. Then, don’t let’s draw out of the world __ 
Union. We had a debate on the Liberal Party. and become a sort of mutual admiration society. 
The debate was passed, won by the Liberals, the There are a et eae Liberal fellow-travellers 
first real affirmation in favour of Liberal policies in other parties, 
and, in amare of Liberal government, — 


policy in colonial affairs. 
" But the virtue, I think, of university Liberal 
duate 


Leak of our own persuasion Shinkine ‘exactly 
as we do about these matters; L 
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and the platform from which they 
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for new ideas, 

can be heard, and I think in that larger sense 
_ it's got some very simple, humdrum things to 
do: more more discussion, more 
propaganda, and, above all, the formation of a 


real Liberal opinion. We’ve got to get hold of 
these new Liberal ideas and the old Liberal 
Principles and get them translated down into 
practice, right down into local government, 
into the homes, into the workshops. And we’ve 
been told that ‘there are many Liberals outside 


the party. Well, we’ve got to provide a focus’ 


for them. As that work grows—and jt’s growing 
every day—the party will grow, the ideas will 
take root, and once that process starts it may 
- come very quickly, just as it did thirty or forty 
years ago in the case of the socialist party. 

Frank Byers: And now next we have Mrs. 
_ Hill. She’s Welsh by birth, although at the 
~ present moment she lives in Macclesfield, where 
she’s a member of the Liberal Association. She’s 
the daughter of a Nonconformist minister and 
she does a great deal of voluntary work. I’m 
going to ask her: ‘ Mrs. Hill, what do you con- 
sider the Liberal Party can offer to the woman 
voter?’ 

Margaret Hill: Before I try to answer that 
question, Mr. Byers, I should like to say how 
proud I am to belong to a party which, on 
its one and only appearance during the year 
invites an ordinary woman to take part. But of 
course in these days politics in some form or 
another affects us all; it gets into our clothing, 
finds a place in the shopping basket, and above 
all controls the purse strings. What every woman 
knows today is that money goes nowhere; and 
I know that men can talk about the cost of 
living index very knowledgeably—it is only we 
women who know what it really costs to live, 
because women are the shoppers of the nation, 
and we are the first to feel the impact of rising 
prices. Last January, for instance, the tory 

, with the full support of the Labour 
Party, put an import duty on fruit and vege- 
tables, and up shot the prices of tomatoes, let- 
tuces and other such things we have to buy. 
And you know if you and I feel the pinch, what 
hardship there is amongst old-age and other 
pensioners, the people who cannot make a wage 
claim. 
~ Of course, we ask what can be done to reduce 
the cost of living, and we’re given the stock 
answer: higher productivity will make prices 
fall. Yet the very same week we read of a man 
being fined by his union because unintentionally 
and, indeed, quite unconsciously, he made a 
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couple of extra suits one week. Now, you know, 
taken together those two things just don’t make 
sense to a woman, particularly as no union ever 
worries how many extra jobs a housewife does 
in a week. Obviously higher productivity would 
mean cheaper goods, but I don’t see how you 
can get that with a limitation on output. And 
I think the Liberal Party has the only solution 
to this deadlock, because it is opposed to restric- 
tive practices of all kinds and from whichever 
side they come. And it takes this stand because, 
as you know, the very faith of a Liberal is 
founded on our belief in the freedom of the 
individual. 

Now I know there must be an instinctive 
response to that in every woman because, saving 
your presence, Mr. Byers, we are the individual- 
ists. You know your tragedy would be to find 
that you were ever dressed differently from other 
men. But if there’d been another woman on 
this programme tonight, my tragedy would have 
been if we’d been dressed alike. Men can build 
a cow of houses, but it’s women who turn those 
houses into individual homes. And I think we 
want to be free to do just that, to live our lives 
freely as individuals. 

I was very impressed to see here in London, 
carved into the memorial of one of the greatest 
Liberals, President Roosevelt, a perpetual re- 
minder of those four freedoms which he set 
forth as the right of all men and-women. If I 
remember rightly they were, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of worship. And, you know, I feel 
that if we as women could really believe those 
four freedoms were secured for us we'd face 
the future with serenity. And because Liberalism, 
and all it means, is based on those four free- 
doms, I know that I can trust the Liberal Party, 
come what may. And, that is just something 
of what I think the Liberal Party offers a 
woman voter. 

Frank Byers: Now, finally, we have. here to- 
night our General Director—he’s only had that 
appointment for exactly a year, but he’s done a 
great deal of good work for us. He had a very 
distinguished career in the educational world 
before he came to us, and I’m going to ask Mr. 
Herbert Harris to tell us very briefly what the 
Liberal Party is going to do. to improve its 
political position. In other words: What are 
we going to do about all this? 

H. F. P. Harris: You can Have the finest doc- 
trine in the world but unless it has an organisa- 
tion behind it it may not succeed. The other 
two parties, for example, are powerful and 
wealthy, and therefore have many workers and 
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paid helpers at their beck and call. Our policies 
ace our wealth. 

As you know, I’ve just completed a tour of 
the country. Everywhere I found unrepentant 
Liberalism and active Liberal associations. If 
we take Wales and Scotland and England to- 
gether, we’ve over 500 constituency associations, 
some of them with membership up to 5,000: a 
large number in any political party. Many have 
multiplied their membership by up to ten-fold 
this last year. As you’ve heard, our young 
Liberal ofganisations are strong, as are our 
women’s organisations, and we also have our 
association of Liberal trade unionists, a very . 
fitting. thing, I think, in that it was the Liberal 
Party which first gave the trade unions their 
legal rights. 

But in all our work we need help. I would 
like to say thank you to all those Liberals who 
work so hard for us. But everywhere, you 
know, there are those ‘but and if’ Liberals, 
those so-called sympathisers who say they’re 
Liberals but want us to do something first. 
In Shakespeare’s words. they ‘let “I dare not” 
wait upon “I will”, like the poor cat i’ the 
adage’. And to them, and there are so many of 
them, I would say, come to us now for what- 
ever we may do may be of no avail unless all 
those who profess and call themselves Liberals 
do vote Liberal and nothing else. I do want to 
assure you that our organisation has grown con- 
siderably in the last year: we're active, we're 
lively, but most of all we’re confidently happy 
in everything we do for the cause in which we 
believe, and shall always believe. For, as someone 
once said, ‘Liberalism is a quickening spirit; 
it is immortal. It will go on through all the 
days, be they good days or be they evil days’. 

Frank Byers: Who said that? 

H. F. P. Harris: Oh, shall we just leave that 
to what I believe they call ‘this week’s hang- 
over ’? 

Frank Byers: I wonder how many people will 
know who exactly did say it. 

There you are, ladies and gentlemen, we've 
dealt with some of the questions which are regu- 
lary asked at Liberal meetings. Some people say 
that we’re a small party, but don’t let’s forget 
that 2,250,000 people voted Liberal in 1950, 
and one in ten of the electorate are, in fact, 
Liberals. But what we want is to get those 
people inside the Liberal Party. And therefore I 
make a personal appeal to those who believe in 
our principles and policies: come inside the 
party and help us to work and support the 
cause in which we believe. 

—Television and Home Services 


_ Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The New Atomic Strategy 
Sir,—May I be allowed a few comments on 
Mr. Donald McLachlan’s interesting talk, re- 
produced in THE LISTENER of March 11? It 
was difficult to compress such a vast subject 
as Ae “Revolution in Strategy’ into two short 
broadcasts, and I am afraid I must have ex- 
pressed myself badly. I have evidently given 
_ certain impressions to Mr. McLachlan (and no 
doubt to other intelligent people) which I should 
ot like to stand uncorrected. 
_ Fint,- it _ certainly not my intention to 
; oa ee tomic air power could id have been 


1 similar ciecumstances. 
> clear my opinion that 
in Korea, and 


"answer 10 the aggression in Korea, 


that the other ‘Koreas’ of the future which I 
foresaw would be mainly affairs for the land 
forces to deal with. In fact I agree with Mc. 
McLachlan that the communists are likely to 
pursue a strategy of aggression by minor wars 
(they have in fact been doing so for several 
years); and would be the last to advocate any 
strategy for the west which ignores that prob- 
ability or treats it as obsolete. 

From which it follows that it was far from 
my intention to suggest that we should give 
super-priority to retaining a clear lead in greatly 
superior atomic power and should concentrate 
on that weapon. Britain and America between 
them must have an atomic bomber force big 
enough to do the job—which has very little 
to do with what bomber force the enemy has. 


As far as Britain is concerned, I said the top 
priority must go to the air striking force (which 
seems to be just about the policy set out by 
Her Majesty’s Government in the White Paper 
on defence); but that I did not see how we 
could reduce the regular army and that we must 
have a navy capable of dealing with the terrible 
threat of the mine and the submarine. 

The policy I proposed for the use of atomic 
air power was put forward to deal with one 
specific problem in one particular area—an 
attack by Russia on Germany or vice versa in 
Europe. It is clearly unsuitable as a means of 
dealing with relatively minor aggressions like 
Korea or Indo-China (as I said in my second 
broadcast), whether by Russian troops or those 
of their satellites or allies. It might not be easy 
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PROGRESS IN 


Brow rapid growth of air traffic throughout the world and the 
introduction of high speed aircraft flying at great heights 
have multiplied the problems of the meteorologist. The methods 
of forecasting weather conditions which were adequate ten years 
ago cannot provide the detailed and accurate data which are 
required to-day. 

A new technique for weather forecasting has, however, now 
been developed. By employing an equipment known as Radar 
Sonde, the complex conditions in the upper atmosphere can 
be accurately measured and recorded. 

A small balloon carries a miniature radio and meteorological 


il 


Assembling the automatic Wind 
Computer of the Mullard Radar 
Sonde. 


ELECTRONICS 


station up to a height of 80,000 ft. and is borne by the wind 
to distances exceeding 100 miles. Throughout its flight the 
balloon is continuously interrogated by a powerful radar 
transmitter, and the answers are transmitted back by return. 

As the information is received at the ground station it 
is decoded, computed and recorded to give a detailed picture 
of wind speed and direction, and of temperature, pressure 
and humidity. 

The Radar Sonde has been designed and built by the 
Mullard Research Laboratories in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Supply and the Meteorological Office. 


MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Factories at : Blackburn - Fleetwood - Gillingham - Hove « Lytham-St. Anne’s » Mitcham - Rawtenstall - Waddon « Wandsworth - Whyteleafe 
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real ies military raphe (of whose intelli- 
: Mc. McLachlan seems to have a very poor 


. I am sorry Mr. 
Jack imagination, but hope I may be 


"forgiven for suggesting that a man who was 


ba 


a of Plans from 1937 to 1941 and Chief 
of the Air Staff throughout the Korean episode 
is not really very likely to imagine that issues 
_ such as these ‘ present no real problem’. But I 
do not think it would be impossible to decide 
whether Russia or Germany has really attacked 


_ the other—any more than it was in 1914 or 


_ 1939. 

~ One other point: Mr. McLachlan states as a 
-‘ political fact’.that no American Government 
would sign a treaty promising to use atomic 
~ bombs to protect the Soviet Union against attack 
by Germany. With respect, that is not a ‘ poli- 
tical fact ’—it is Mr. McLachlan’s opinion. He 
‘may be quite right. Actually he is certainly right 


_that the U.S. would not go to war to protect » 


Russia—any more than we and France went to 
war in 1939 to protect Poland. But we are not 
considering the Germany of today—the demo- 
cratic Federal Republic of Dr. Adenauer; we are 
considering a resurgent militarist Germany 
which from the context is assumed to have 
broken away from its military and political 
_associations with the free world, and which has 


- started a world war by attacking Russia—a 


Russia, incidentally, which may be quite unlike 

the Russia of today. And what Mr. McLachlan 

is saying, in effect, is that the United States 

‘would not go to war in that event.—Yours, etc., 
- Yeovil . C. SLESSOR 


~The Indian Way of Thought 


Sir,—Mr. John Seymour (in THE LISTENER 
of March 11) is entitled to prefer the home- 
‘spun robe to the ready-made suit, and he is 
lucky to be able to afford to do so. But he 


- cannot be allowed, without protest, to extend 


his personal choice to an implied condemnation 
of western materialistic efficiency. No_ social 
system, least of all our industrialised one, is 
without its faults. Yet there are quite precise 
indications which most of us would consider to 
answer Mr. Seymour’s question as to whether 
we have indeed progressed. To take only one 


_ example, the infant-mortality rates form a quan- 


titative measure. Mr. Seymour does not say 
whether he prefers a low infant-mortality rate 
‘to a high one. Perhaps his alternative can pro- 
vide a low one. If so, it is a pity that it did 
not do so in the past few thousand years. Until 
it meets this and kindred requirements, let us 
not’ be distracted from our efforts for better 
living by the delicate sentiment which has always 
been congenial—to the fortunate few. 


Yours, etc., 
Comin W.C.2 C. W. KIMISTER 


_ Sir,—With reference to the most interesting 
talk by John Seymour, there is much that is 
worthy of serious thought in it, for people of 
the west. Perhaps one point of the greatest 
moment is the study of the Bhagawad-gita, the 
Indian Scripture, which is not only the guide 
‘to the Indian mind but also the Mabayana 


_ Buddhist world. 


a 


- 
sai 


It may be interesting to know that a trans- 
_ lation of this classic (an extract of which was 
_ after Dr. Pannikar’s recent talk on 
i c * Teachings from the 
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Life in a Chinese University 


Sir, —Lena Clague, in her talk on ‘Life in a 
Chinese University ? (THe LisTENER, March 11) 


expresses her disappointment that the Chinese 


universities now emphasise subjects like medi- 
cine, engineering, etc., and are not aiming to 
produce students with a high academic standard 
in language and literature, as they used to do in 
St. John’s University and others. In view of 
the tremendous development programme con- 
fronting the Government, it seems natural to 
direct the most valuable human material to play 
its full part in tackling illiteracy and indus- 
trialisation. 

Since the 1912 Revolution, university students 
in China had been continuously protesting 
against the foreign influence and the negligence 
of Chinese culture and civilisation in the 
missionary universities. 

Quoting the speaker: ‘for youth in China is 
filled with enthusiasm for the cause and they do 
want to serve their fellow countrymen’, seems 
to suggest that students are satisfied and have 
accepted this temporary measure as an essential 
stage in the development of the country. 

Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.11 Lim SIEN WAI 
‘Venice Preserv’d’ 

Sir,—Mr. J. M. Richards’ talk, ‘ Venice 
Preserv’d? (THe LISTENER, March 11), with its 
witty title, had me in hysterics—and here is, 
indeed, the ideal framework, not so much for 
a straight play as, surely, for grand opera! All 
the elements of impending tragedy, working 
through to the bathos of the farcical ending, 
together with the immortal backcloth, the crowd 
scenes, the costumes, and the perfect setting for 
a love theme—all seem to cry aloud to be used 
and not wasted. 

The absurdity is, however, tinged for me with 
a certain dismay; as I too am a Venice-preserver, 
though in a different way from that of The 
Times’ philistine correspondents. While Frank 
Lloyd Wright has long preached his theory that 
buildings should appear to belong (even ‘to 
‘grow ’) where they stand, I would respectfully 
suggest that his might be wiser. to stand where 
they belong—among the mushrooms in the 
Middle West. The conventions to preserve in 
Venice are not her stone and her past styles 
(least of all, art nouveau!) but the grace, delicacy, 
lightness, originality, and distinction which 
mark all the best of her buildings from many 
styles and centuries. 

Venice is a galaxy of diverse stars (I mean the 
set ones, not the film stars disturbing the peace 
in their motor-launches: they are very much 
alike). She conforms only to her own, self- 
inspired originality and high artistic standards: 
there is only one. San Marco, one Doge’s Palace, 
one Ca’ d’Oro; one Ponte di Rialto, one 
(genuine) Ponte dei Sospiri, and so on. Surely 


. here is the ideal setting for the finest, stilt-borne, 


Corbusian-dragonfly frivolity in steel and glass! 
Even Mr. Lloyd Wright would have to confess 


it a child born of the water; and the gondole 


sheltered underneath it would only add to the 
grace. 

But to the more prosaic who would build 
here, please, if you cannot add a jewel, add a 
setting. Venice has no room for decadent artistic 
mediocrity; so.spare us from the drab of marble 
mimicry and scrolls of provincial pretentious- 
ness in this city of our dreams, Rather give us a 
plain stone wall, without the art nouveau em- 
bellishments. And take away that marbie! 


Yours, etc., 
year S.W.3 Nir£E LATROY 
Round the London Art Galleries 


Sir,—I defined ‘ realism’ as meaning ‘ above 
all an investigation into natural appearances’. 
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Mr. Barlow (in THE LisTENER, of March 4) 
infers that Constable and Cézanne must be 
realists. according to that definition—which 
would clearly be devalued if that inference were 
correct—since they are, as he quite rightly says, 
* eminently investigators into natural appear- 
ances ’. Only, were they this above all other con- 
siderations, like Velasquez and Degas and David 
in his portraits? After all, Constable possessed 
to a degree the romantic’s inclination to seek out 
in nature moods corresponding to an inner 
mood, while Cézanne, with his irrepressible 
leaning to romanticism and immovable will to 
classicism, investigated appearances so assidu- 
ously in order to discover things that lay beyond 
them. But Mr. Barlow’s objection does pinpoint 
an ambiguity in the word ‘ investigation’ which 
suggests that my definition would benefit from 
revision. ‘ 

Mr. Barlow’s main argument is concerned 
with the most crucial and most difficult of all 
the questions arising out of the definition of 
“realism ’—namely, whether it is justifiable to 
make a ‘ distinction between an ideal “ realism ” 
and the movement called “ Réalisme” ’>? He con- 
siders this distinction ‘unhappy’. Maybe it is. 
But it is as necessary as the distinction between 
‘catholic’ and ‘ Catholic’. 

If we were to base our interpretation of the 
word ‘realism’, as Mr. Barlow would have us 
do, upon the historical meaning of ‘ Realism’, 
the criterion of what realism was would become, 
as he says, ‘a preference for what are generally 
called “ realistic” subjects, as against the heroic 
poetical, or overtly romantic’. In that case a 
painting like Léger’s ‘Grand Déjeuner’ would 
be more realistic than Velasquez’ ‘ Surrender of 
Breda ’. 

In fact, Mr. Barlow’s use of the word follows 
what is current usage, inasmuch as this is con- 
sistent: this usage seems to consist in regarding 
‘realism’ as an antonym for what is called 
‘escapism’. And what critical confusions this 
has led to! How many films are made in the 
name of ‘ realism’ which are simply representa- 
tions of squalor, treated in a highly stylised 
manner! Whereas the kind of definition I have 
submitted would confer the prestige of realism 
upon a film like Renoir’s ‘ La Régle du Jeu’, be- 
cause of its rigorously realistic treatment, al- 
though in content it is akin to the comedy of 
manners. In short, I suggest that to make a 
distinction between ‘ realism’ and ‘ Realism’ is 
far less confusing, far less inimical to clear 
thinking, than the consequences of not doing so. 


Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.7 Davip SYLVESTER 


‘English Law and the Moral Law’ 
Sir,—Lord Justice Denning suggests in his 
recent review of Professor Goodhart’s Hamlyn 
Lectures (THE LISTENER, February 25), that by 
showing that Englishmen obey the law not 
because they are coerced into doing so but 
because they know it is a thing they ought to 
do, Dr. Goodhart has conclusively attacked the 
Hobbes-Austin-Kelsen school of positive juris- 
prudence. If I may say so, with respect, I think 
the learned Lord Justice has rather side-stepped 
the point of the positivist analysis of law. 
The positivist statement that law is the com- 
mand of the Sovereign is not, or not only, an 
answer to the question ‘Why do men obey the 
law? ’, but is also an answer to the question 
‘What makes a given proposition law?’, or 
‘Why should a man obey a given rule?’ To say 
that the Englishman obeys the law because he 
ought to does not tell us what gives any rule 
the status of a valid law. The Englishman obeys 
a given law, not because he thinks it morally 
right but because he knows it to be the law, 
and he knows it to be the law because he knows 
that it is the command of the Sovereign—of 
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Leaders of the Churches 
Commend the Bible Society’s 
- THIRD JUBILEE 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS 


O, March 7 1804, the British and Foreign Bible Society was founded in London —and a 

great movement of Bible translation and distribution was launched which has affected the 

whole world. Since that day the Society has gone on with its simple, indispensable task of 

making the Scriptures available to men in the languages they speak and at a price they can 

afford to pay, even when that involves heavy subsidy. It has distributed over six hundred 

million books and published translations in more than eight hundred languages, while similar 
‘societies in other parts of the world have added a further three hundred. 

In 1954 the Society invites you to join in the celebration of its Third Jubilee by 

—giving thanks that some portion of God's Word is now wi ge in over a thousand 

tongues (and the complete Bible in two hundred). 

—seeking a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures yourself as part of a movement to quicken 

the life of the church. 

— making a thank-offering which will help the Society to go forward better equipped into the 


tremendous decades which lie ahead. 
This work needs your Prayers and your Support 


= From the Bishop of London: 


Without the help of the Bible Society our work in the mission field 
+ would have been crippled. For this reason alone the Society deserves 
; more thanks than we can ever give. 


From the Bishop of Worcester: 


The whole Church prays for God’s blessing on the Bible Society as 
vit approaches its Third Jubilee. Its long history has shown the 
: } unique character of the Bible, in its many languages, bringing light 
-; and direction to all races. ““‘We thank God upon every remem- 

brance”’ of this great enterprise. It was born for such a time as this. 
May it grow and prosper more and more 


“§ From the Rt. Rey. Professor ke w. Manson, D.D., Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of England: 


laboured to bring the Word of God to men in their own tongues. It 
is a high service to God and man; and it must go on. The Society’s 


future. 


From the Rev. Donald O. Soper, M.A., President of the 


{ Methodist Oaicaeess 
: Itis of course impossible to exaggerate the importance of the work 


join with every other Christian denomination and communion in 
thanking God for those who were led to form it, and those who 
during the one hundred and fifty years since its foundation have so 
3 faithfully served its high purpose. 


From Ebenezer Cuulighoen; M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge and Chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
_and Wales: 

' The success of the missionary work of the Christian Churches 
depends largely on the Bible being available in every tongue. For a 
hundred and fifty years the Bible Society has worked for this; may 
its further efforts be crowned with success. 


From Redford Crosfield Harris, Clerk of London Yearly Metting of 
the Society of Friends: 
Friends are thankful for the work of the Bible Society farts one 


co-operation which it has afforded ever since its foundation. May 
its fourth half-century of service be no less richly blessed. 


From the Rev. H. Bonser, President of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland: 

Baptists have always demanded an unfettered Bible and we are 
grateful to the British and Foreign Bible Society for making its 
revelation available to the poor of so many lands since 1804. May 
the celebration of the Society’s Third Jubilee lead many to study 


and obey the Royal Law! 


From Montague Goodman, President of the London Bible College: 


Surely no greater achievement more potent for the good of mankind 
can be recorded than that of the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures in well-nigh every corner of 
the globe. Its effect has already” been felt in turning countless 
thousands of all races to seek after the God to whom the Book 
bears witness and its future harvest is incalculable. ~ 


SPECIAL MEETINGS on MAY 5th, 1954 
in WESTMINSTER CENTRAL HALL 
Annual Meeting | 1.0 a.m: Jubilee Celebration Ff 30p.m. © 
; : To be addressed by delegates from overseas. : 
- __ _THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE ‘SOCIETY___ 
~ 146 aera: VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, or ee 


For a century and a half the British and Foreign Bible Society has . 


achievement in the past is the measure of our responsibility for the . 


of the British and Foreign Bible Society. We as Methodists would — 


hundred and fifty years, with all the opportunities of Christian _ 


~ “Engagement between Anson’s *Centurion’ and the treasure ship ‘Cavadonga’, 20th Fune, 
1743” by Samuel Scott. (By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich) 


ai3 =P 
paces 2 | Seas THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the tensest 
3 moment of all: the ships sliding towards each other 
~ over the hissing sea, the gums run out, the crews still _ 
... and waiting. When someone murmurs ae blasphemous _ mies 8 
grace “For what we are about to receive. . . ee 
Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel, —_ 
were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was” 
- not only at sea that men died through lack of proper food, Mites 
or from diseases caused by dirty food. ; ath hs 
Today we know far better what to eat. And how to treat 
our food. How to keep it fresh and free from contamina- 
tion. ’ Much of our food today is protectively wrapped . . 3 
from the baker, from the factory, from the shops. Witepatee e5 
it may be, in packaging made by Bowaters. For Bowaters 
make wrappers and containers of many kinds—for food 
protection and a thousand other purposes in commerce 
and industry, all contributing, in their several ways, to __ 
the. health, pleasure and efficiency of ‘modern BS co 


- 


Bowater S An international organisation 
“the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. = © 
——s ik BOWE: PAPER RE AE So = <uaits = F 


MPH" Great Britain + United Sates of America - Canada « Aastralia 
—— South Africa - Republic of Ireland - Norway - Sweden 
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ec aa Peirce ond he 5, ‘respect (or, 
you are a Kantian, Achtung) -for the system 
Gi law of f which the particular law is a part. The 
_ particular law need not be moral, as long as the 
- system commands respect—when it ceases to do 
so, there is revolution and the life of man is 
‘solitary, poor . . .’. There are many ‘ 
of conduct recognised by .the people generally 
be? obligatory’ which are not law: and an Act 
_ of Parliament is obeyed because it is an Act of 
Parliament, not because it is just or appeals to 
the citizen’s sense of what is obligatory—it is 
no defence to a prosecution under the Factories 
Act to say that one is a conscientious Mal- 
thusian 


The learned Lord Justice himself recognises 
the distinction between law and morality when 
he says that the view that an Act of Parliament 
_ an be invalid has not been heard in England 
_ for 300 years—it was heard last year in Scot- 
land in the famous E.ILR. case: see McCormick 
vy. Lord Advocate. It may be true that English 
law is generally in accordance with the 
English outlook on morality, and that English- 
men obey the law even when there are no 
“policemen standing at their elbows, but that is 
quite consistent with a definition of law as the 
command of the Sovereign; and as long as Par- 

liament, unlike Congress, is supreme, and the 
validity of its Acts unchallengeable in the 
Courts, the positivistic analysis, which has 
always been the most prdéminent one in English 
jurisprudence, will remain sound, at least as 
far as statutory law is concerned.—Yours, etc., 
Aldershot ; GERALD H. GORDON 


_ Sir,—The precept to love one’s neighbour, as 
well, incidentally, one’s duty to treat kindly the 
stranger within one’s gate, is, as Mr. Jacob 
Shone pointed out, to be found in the Old 
Testament, euphemistically described, I do not 
know why, by Mr. Ketteridge as from an ‘ older 
source’, And does Mr. Ketteridge suggest that 
the Jewish religion does not equally insist on 
one’s duty to God, man and self? s 

When he tells us that this precept is ‘a 
central point in Christianity raised to a level 
never reached by Jewish teaching’, might I 
remind him that from 1939-1945 some 


15,000,000 men, women, and children, including - 


6,000,000 Jews, all defenceless, were killed by 
their fellow-Christians. The history of persecu- 
tion is a long and terrible one, and seems 
strangely at variance with the high level of 
loving thy neighbour which Mr. Ketteridge 
claims as peculiar to Christianity—Yours, etc., 
Richmond, Surrey SmDNEY SALOMON 


Sir,—I would refer Mr. J. E. H. Ketteridge 
to the late Chief Rabbi, Dr. J. H. Hertz’s monu- 
mental commentary on the Pentateuch in which 
his assertion is challenged and refuted. 


Yours, etc., 
“London, s. W.9 Jacogp SHONE 


‘The Teller and the Told 
Sir.—W. H. Cazaly, I presume, forms his 
: judgment of pictures eee to the yes-or-no 


‘Were the orms) lifelike? ... Did they 
ons an ee (i.e., aes understood) 
? ... Were the colours and forms pleasing 
resentationally? ; 
he cannot of any other criteria 
to judge the merits of a Painting. 


_ The purpose of such expositions as those of 
+i coke a ceed to help laymen 


_ gone aside to destruction ’.—Yours, etc., 
Bournemouth 


THE - LISTENER 
In this search, the uninitiated welcome the help 
of such media as ‘ The Teller and the Told’. 


Yours, etc., 
Dagenham IAN R. WiILson 


‘The Doors of Perception’ 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Hadland’s com- 
ment on my letter, I have indeed read the above 
book, which confirms that, as your reviewer and 
I pointed out, Huxley was aiming at mystic 
experience through the taking of a drug. He 
clearly states on page nine: 

It had always seemed to me possible that... 
by taking the appropriate drug, I might so 
change my ordinary mode of consciousness as to 
be able to know, from the .inside, what the 
visionary : . . even the mystic were talking 
about. From what I had read of the mescalin 
experience I was convinced in advance that the 
drug would admit me .. . into the kind of inner 
world described by Blake and AE. 

For a former advocate of the spiritual hypo- 
thesis, i.e., that the inward determines the out- 
ward, and that the Kingdom of Heaven must 
be generated from within, to adopt, especially 
in this connection, the materialistic hypothesis 
that man is ‘an instrument of forces external 
to himself’, as Charles Morgan put it in his 
Liberties of the Mind, is to those who have 
loved and’ profited by The Perennial Philosophy, 
and other of Huxley’s metaphysical writings, 
little short of a tragedy.—Yours, etc., 

Selsey ESME WyYNNE-TYSON 


‘Heritage of Spain’ 

Sir,—It is sad to see ‘your music critic Mr. 
Dyneley Hussey, in his comments (March 11) 
on the zarzuela broadcast in the ‘ Heritage of 
Spain’ series, falling into the old error of 
demanding ‘something more typically Spanish, 
with more of*the blatant flamenco style’. El 
Barberillo de Lavapies was included because it 
is one of the most famous and characteristic 
works in the zarzuela repertoire. Flamenco is 
not typically Spanish but typically Andalusian; 


and one of our hopes in this series was that- 


people might come to realise that Andalusia is 
by no means the whole of Spain. Alas, as far as 
Mr. Hussey is concerned we do not seem to 
have made our point.—Yours, etc., 

Broadcasting House, LIONEL SALTER 

London, W. 1 

[We thave shown this letter to Mr. Hussey who 
writes: ‘Er ego in Iberia vixi’.—EpIToR, THE 
LISTENER } 


I Remember... 

Sir.—Mr. Hodgson, commenting on Dr. 
Gilbert Murray’s reminiscences, is, I think, mis- 
taken about the famous dogma that outside the 
Church there is no salvation. Here in England, 
in partibus infidelium, the dogma has been 
explained away and watered down to meaning- 
lessness; but a whole catena of papal and conciliar 
decrees could be quoted to prove that the words 
mean exactly what they say. 

To mention only a few: in the year 1215, the 
fourth Lateran Council, cap. i, De Fide Catho- 
lica, decreed that ‘ there is one universal Church 
of the faithful outside which absolutely no one 
is saved’. Boniface VIII, in the bull, Unam 
Sanctam (1302), speaking, if ever a Pope spoke, 
ex cathedra, made this solemn utterance: 
‘Furthermore, we declare, say, define, and pro- 
nounce that it is wholly necessary for the 
salvation of every human creature to be subject 
to the Roman Pontiff’. And, within living 
memory (June 29, 1896), Leo XIII, in his 
encyclical, Satis cognitum, used these words: 
*The Church of Christ is, then, the only one 
and the perpetual one; whosoever are outside it 
depart from the will and commands of Christ 
the Lord; they have left the way of salvation and 
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Sir.—The legend of Sir William Thomson 
(not Thompson) and Mr. Day, repeated by Dr. 
Gilbert ay is too good to be true. What 
really happened is this. 

In the spring of 1870, Thomson had leave of 
absence from the university, so that he might 
be with his wife at Largs during her last illness. 
The Natural Philosophy lectures were given by 
R. K. Miller, and towards the end of the course 
a student passed around the class -a piece of 
paper with the words: ‘Behold the knight 
cometh, when no man can work’. ~ 

The version quoted by Dr. Gilbert Murray 
has been in circulation for sixty years at least 
and was known to Lord Kelvin. He told his 
biographer, Silvanus Thompson: ‘I never had 
an assistant called Day, and the story is fabu- 
lous’. (The Life of William Thomson, 1910, 
page 531.)—Yours, etc., 

Glasgow J. M. A. LENTHAM 


London’s Vanished Rivers 


Sir—Mr. Whitton, in his letter in THE 
LISTENER of March 4, spoke of the large pipe 
that carries one of Lore'on’s ‘ vanished’ rivers, 
the Westbourne, over the platforms at Sloane 
Square Underground Station. Even more 
interesting, to my mind—as a survival of the old 
green world—is the section of the natural course 
of the same brook to be seen in the Dell, in Hyde 
Park near Albert Gate. It lies beneath the 
grandly engineered and beautifully camouflaged 
dam of the Serpentine, and forms part of what 
is perhaps the most rural ‘moment’ in central 
London. 

It was Queen Caroline who threw into one 
a string of ponds along the course of the West- 
bourne, and then buried its windings under 
fathoms of water, making the largest lake of 
central London. Now the sewer of the brook 
(known as the Ranelagh Sewer) is led round the 
Serpentine and by-passes the Dell.-But it takes 
the same route to Sloane Square Underground 
and Chelsea Bridge via Lowndes Street and 
Cadogan Place as it has always done. 

’ The nine-foot pipe at the station that takes 
its cheeky oblique across the platforms would 
never, in storms or wet weather, have taken all 
the water of the Westbourne valley, with its very 
considerable catchment area up in Hampstead. 
So in addition we find today a Storm Relief 
sewer following straight as a Roman road the 
line of Sloane Street itself, and passing under 
Sloane Square 200 yards to the west of the 
primeval course at the station. 

One could walk from Hampstead Heath to 
the Thames in the Westbourne, and be impressed 
with a deep sense, as you wind about, of stand- 
ing at the original level of the gravel when open 
to the sky. I felt this the other day walking two- 
and-a-half miles in the Tyburn, from Oxford 
Street to Vauxhall Bridge. It is the town which 
has risen—not the brooks which have sunk. I 
took under Mayfair the quietest route to the 
Thames, soothed by the hiss of water. 

Yours, etc., 

Upshire NoEL-BUxTON 
Ski-jumping World Championship 

Sir,—May I, for the sake of accuracy, draw 
your attention to the fact that the text beneath 
the picture of the ski-jumping competition at 
Falun, Sweden, published in THE LISTENER of 
February 25, is somewhat misleading, as the 
world championship jn ski-jumping actually 
went to Matti Pietikdinen, Finland, whereas 
Sverre (not Sverne) Stenersen won the cham- 
pionship in combined ski-ing.—Yours, etc., 

Kajaani, Finland TORSTEN VON ZANSEN 


[The slip is regretted.—EDITOR, THE LISTENER] 
The ‘Tradition and Experiment in 


Asia’, by Cyril Philips, will be published in THE LISTENER 
next week. 


last of the talks on 


AGRICULTURE— 


- Modern methods and experience 


The Spring quarterly issue of 
THE TIMES AGRICULTURE REVIEW 
will include articles on :— 


Farm Price Guarantees in Practice 
New Machinery on Test 
Later Fertiliser Dress for Corn - 
The Brewers’ Preference in Barley 
Is the Horse Obsolete ? 
Agricultural Land Values 
The Finance of Tree Planting 
_ - The New Horticulture = 
Laying Flocks in Spring» 


Mixing Feedingstuffs on the Farm 
Cattle Ranching in Rhodesia 


AGRI CULTURE 
REVIEW. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH 25 ~ PRICE SIXPENCE 


Order your copy now 


_ From all newsagents and bookstalls. The annual postal subscription 
—for the four issues—is 2s. 6d. Orders should be sent to the 
Subscription Manager, The Times, London, E.C.4. 
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To those 7 
 divingit na 
trance 


NE may Be Hiypnntised in more ways than 2 
che A daily newspaper can exert a hypnotic 
-spell which can "dindually lull the mind into ri 
trance. When this is likely to happen —it is time 
-to tune to : newspaper such as the Manchester 
Guardian. - | oe 
_ Please do Fen think, ae that you will re 
turning from the dangerous—to the dull. Thess 


Manchester Guardian is a stimulating newspaper. 


‘Its pages will enliven you. Its writings will delight 


_ you. erat ; 
: z ‘ 


‘First and foremost the Manchester Guardian / 
believes in telling the truth. It will not bow to the 


private prejudices, whims or weaknesses of the 


_ 


reader. It comments— but does not court the 


popular view. It reports—but does not pry. | 
Can you take it? Are you-willing to Eheiee from 

the hothouse of sensationalism and society 
to the keen, fresh air of reason and gobd writing? 
Ifso, the Manchester Guardian is yournewspeper! 4 


If you have any difficulty in \ ts 
getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester, 


MARCH 18 1954 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By ANDREW FORGE 


T is an indication of the illustrator Steinlen’s quality that one 
can make comparisons in one’s mind between his drawings on 
show at the New Burlington Galleries, and those of Lautrec, Van 
Gogh, and Daumier. Picasso. admired him greatly and some of 
his early drawings show Steinlen’s direct influence. Nevertheless it 
comes as a shock to see Picasso’s Blue Period lovers in a drawing like 
No. 12 here, and even the illustrator of Buffon’s Natural History in the 
magnificent ‘Cocks and Hens’, 
No. 54. ‘The Kiss’ also points 
back to Millet and Daumier, and 
one realises that the thick flatten- *™ 
ing outline which becomes such a_ 
feature of the popular art of the 
*nineties is not derived from the 
Japanese fashion only but is con- 
nected with earlier conventions of 
French illustration. Steinlen is a 
journalist, which means that often 
he makes a slogan instead of a 
remark. But his image-making skill 
is adjusted on a hair-trigger and 
his sense of situation has an electric 
vitality: see Nos. 6, 49, 56. 

At last we are able to discover 
with our own eyes the work of the 
two Edinburgh painters William 
Gillies and John Maxwell. The 
Arts Council is showing two rooms 
of their work at the New Burling- 
ton. Gillies, a painter of still life 
and landscape, is not an artist to 
take one by storm. His art depends 
on sensibility; which is to say that 
the quality of his pictures resides in 
their most intimate physical 
aspects, their colour, texture, and 
the sympathetic gesture that placed 
the paint. No cold eye could enter 
this kind of picture, no one out of 
love with Bonnard. Because he 
follows his sensibility so confidently 
and does not withhold the concen- 
trations of feeling round certain 
parts of the subject, Gillies inevit- 
ably ignores some of the larger 
demands of the canvas. Much of the 
still life No. 60 is no more than a 
decorative build-up to the immacu- 
late beauty of the blue jug in the 
centre. But Gillies is a mature and 
exceptional artist. He has a vision 
of beauty; and in the smaller pictures (Nos. 1, 6, 59, 63), his wish 
and his achievement has been to create in the texture and colour of 
paint a surface alive with his vision. 

Where Gillies lyricises, Maxwell dreams. Their pictures are the outer 
and the inner of the same world. Maxwell’s pictures are like the lids of 
caskets. They are encrusted objects. As pictures their values depend 
on the wholehearted co-operation of the onlooker. Where this breaks 
down, where one cannot enter the dream, a sensation of startling ugli- 
ness results: it is as though the dream threw a shadow visible only to 
the intruder, the man who does not subscribe. No. 36 is probably the 
best here. It has a reality, not merely as an object but as an image: 
the face looming in from the left, the ponderous hand, the flowers 
pushed forward against the sky have a weight and substance equal to 

A collection of etchings and lithographs by Whistler is being shown 
at the Arts Council Gallery in St. James’s Square. Whistler was the 
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* Rouen Cathedral’, No, 20, by Pierre Dumont, from the exhibition at the 
Redfern Gallery 
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aesthete of the picturesque. He places the evocative detail; the onlooker 
Savours the scene without the pain of visiting it. The development of 
the means of this luxurious vision can be traced in the present exhibi- 
tion. First there are remote and appealing subjects: the tumble-down 
dwelling No. 5, the fancy-dress ‘ Seymour standing under a tree ’. Then, 
in the Thames works, the arrangement of the picture becomes nostalgic 
as well. The real view is a peep of the distance, a section of a wide 
horizon. Framing it are the shapes 
of a nearer world whose interest 
is merely that it hides or reveals the 
distance. As yet the treatment is 
unselective and this obstructs 
Whistler’s intentions. See No. 26, 
where the very solid foreground 
heads prevent the distance from 
coming into its own. By the time of 
the etching No. 34, he has seen that 
if he is to allow the whole picture 
to work for his evocative purpose, 
the selection which hitherto atmo- 
sphere and parallel vision have im- 
posed upon the distance must be 
applied to the foreground, leaving 
it clear for the picturesque sugges- 
tions of detail, texture, and pose. 

Pierre Dumont was, until the 
present show at the Redfern, prac- 
tically unknown in this country. 
He was born in 1884, that is to say 
he was of the generation of Léger 
and Gris. His earliest pictures here 
suggest a contact with Pont Aven. 
Later in the early nineteen-tens it 
appears that he was intimate with 
the cubists and for a while adopted 
cubism. This was not for long, 
however, and there are no cubist 
works on view here, though the 
curious convexity of some of the 
diagonally placed facades seems 
like a secret acknowledgment of 
cubism. The fact is, Dumont was 
a romantic, painting his pictures 
where the scene struck a personal 
blow. Dumont knew Monet, and 
the latter admired his Rouen 
Cathedral pictures. In spirit, they 
differ profoundly from his own, 
yet Monet’s example was Dumont’s 
point of departure. In No. 22, the 
Rouen picture which stands nearest 
to Monet, the colour is pitched high and shadows are blue and atmo- 
spheric. Light fails upon the facade from a certain direction. Compare 
this picture with Nos. 2, 17, 35. In these, light has no direction. 
It is not painted as an external phenomenon, but with great conviction, 
out of the head. Dumont sees his subjects simply and vehemently, in 
terms of a dark mass against a lighter one. There is a peculiar con- 
stancy of interval between the two tones. Like Constable, every decision 
he makes is adjusted to the underlying opposition of light and dark. 
The catalogue tells us that at a certain point he was in terror of 
repeating himself. This is tragic, for in essence he had only one subject, 
only one vision; and these driving cathedral paintings demonstrate the 
irresistible importance to him of that subject. Later he rejected his vision 
and denied his subject. He travelled all over France; he said, pathetic- 
ally, that not to develop was like dying. In the terms of his art, can his 
final breakdown be interpreted as a failure to achieve a new relationship 
with Rouen Cathedral ? 
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BRIGADIER | GENERAL c. H. DEWHURST, O.B.E. The 
only British officer who lived amongst the Russians, as Chief of 
the British Mission to the Soviet Forces in Eastern Germany, 
gives a aie and pees picture of them, 12s. 6d. net 


German History: New. Gane Views 


Epirep sy Hans Konn, this work gives the views. of nine 
liberal German historians in reconsideration of the dominant 
concepts of recent Getman political and cultural history. 185. nef 
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Evolution As a Process 


Eprrep sy JULIAN HUXLEY, A. C. HARDY, E. B. FORD. 
Dr. Huxley’s introductory essay crystallizing the outlook of - 
present-day biology is followed by essays by eighteen disting- 
uished workers i in this fi a 255. net 
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The Gnakers: Their Story and ee , 
A. NEAVE BRAYSHAW. “Many a réader who is Sue the | 
Society .of Friends will find it~ extremely fascinating . . . as 
attractive as any page of romance.” —Swnday Times 

with a new chapter, sthimp. X25. 6d. nt 
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ren may have 

the most unusual taste in literature. It makes - 
no difference: you can get the books you want 
easily and quickly through 


WHSmith&Sons 
Bookshops 


“My Public Life 


SIR MIRZA ISMAIL, K.C.LE. Contdins the recollections and 
reflections of an elder statesman with an unequalled record of 
administrative foresight in the “India ofthe Princes”. 185, met - 
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bee. By David Magarshack. 
Faber. 25s. 


Tus NEW BIOGRAPHY of Turgenev i is based on 
a comprehensive study of the main Russian 
and foreign material, including some corre- 
spondence with Flaubert which has only re- 
cently become available. It begins with a vivid 
picture of Turgenev’s childhood in the family 
estate of Spasskoye, ruled by. his mother, a 
grotesquely domineering character, capable of 
banishing to Siberia those of her serfs who failed 
to bow to her with sufficient respect. Not un- 
naturally her son grew into a convinced 
opponent of serfdom, and ‘his Sportsman’s 
Sketches are thought to have made a considerable 
contribution to the campaign for emancipation. 
» Turgenev was a handsome Russian giant with 
a high-pitched squeaky voice, hypochondriac 
tendencies, and a reputation, perhaps not entirely 
merited, for physical cowardice. It was his 
peculiar misfortune to quarrel violently with 
almost all the other leading literary figures of 
contemporary Russia—Dostoevsky, Nekrasov, 
et Goncharov, and, above all, Tolstoy. 


bir Mr was one of the most 
ae comic incidents even in Russian literary 
history, including as it did a challenge, issued 
in all seriousness to the author of Fathers and 
Sons by the author of War and Peace, to a duel 
in a nearby wood (a duel, moreover, with rifles 
and without seconds). One cannot help feeling 
that Turgenev was usually the more innocent 


party in these squabbles, but undoubtedly he ~ 


some quality which irritated his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. Magarshack has given a lively review of 
these and other vicissitudes, and has: produced a 
true and credible picture-of Turgenev and his 
background, but the book suffers from the in- 
clusion of much relatively dull and unimportant 
material, and would have benefited from a more 
selective approach. The weakest feature is the 
treatment of Turgenev’s_ emotional relationship 
with Pauline Viardot; this is unnecessarily repe- 
titive and in parts somewhat speculative, with 
an insistence on interpreting lengthy sections 
of Turgenev’s fiction and drama as autobio- 
graphical. 

It was appropriate that Turgenev should have 
been the first Russian author to attract serious 
attention in western Europe, since of all the 
great Russians he was the most European in 

outlook and therefore the most easily assimilated. 
His cast of mind was of the type sometimes 
described as ‘humanist’ and the award to him 
of an honorary degree at Oxford, though 


scarcely the culminating moment of his career, 


is an occasion of which we can read with 
pleasure. Now that we have taught ourselves to 
appreciate the more original and more ex- 
clusively Russian genius of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky 
and Chekhov, the writings of Turgenev appear 
to be suffering from comparative neglect. It is 
therefore much to be hoped that Mr. Magar- 
‘shack’s industry and enthusiasm will do some- 

‘to revive our interest in a writer of the 
front rank, who was at the same time a remark- 
pe gece character. 


Saint Geo » for Ethiopia. By Beatrice 
co . Constable. 45s. 
NV ’s brief mule-back travels in Ethiopia, 


The quarrel with Tolstoy, admirably described . 
Magarshack, 


book, well produced and well illustrated—from 
the author’s own skilful pen and brush—as it 
is, had been a great deal less; but with its 
unspoilt freshness, its well-told anecdotes, its 
unassuming yet never banal narrative, it makes 
easy and pleasant reading. Miss Playne is not 
Miss Stark, but she is an honest, clear-sighted 
and fully articulate observer and recorder of 


-people and places well off-the beaten track, and 


well worth recording. Her own personality 
emerges from the unstudied naturalness of her 
writing as forthright, sensitive and sympathetic, 
and her attitude to the poor and backward folk 
among whom she travelled—travelled with the 
very maximum of discomfort, and often in pain 
—is admirable in its unsnobbish humanity and 
comprehension. 

Her principal quarry was the Coptic churches 
of northern Ethiopia and the pictures which 
they might (and did) contain. Of these and of 
Ethiopian art—so repulsive, or at best merely 
quaint and half-comic, to the casual observer— 
she writes, as herself an artist, with knowledge 
and authority, distinguishes between periods and 
styles, finds genuine beauties of colour and 
decoration, and rightly deplores the crass 
ignorance of the local priesthood who are totally 
uninterested m their own neglected treasures. 

The interest of her book to most of her readers, 
however, will lie rather in her vivid glimpses of 
the state of the country and its people. Of the 
Central Government she has almost nothing to 
say, but her many wayside observations on the 
Ethiopian character are as interesting as they 
are authentic; apart from a debased and 
ignorant priesthood (redeemed, however, by the 
piety and charm of a few) and the arrogant 
pretensions of the mission-educated, the villagers, 
with all their filth, drunkenness, ignorance and 
untruthfulness, showed to the solitary Ferengi 
traveller, nevertheless, delightful qualities of 
friendliness, hospitality, courtesy, personal dig- 
nity and patience: qualities which were the 
making of Miss Playne’s travels amongst them, 
and which she records to the great pleasure of 
the reader. 


Friends Apart. A Memoir of the 


*Thirties. By Philip Toynbee. 

MacGibbon and Kee. 12s. 6d. 
Abandoning his lonely arriére garde positions in 
Mrs. Goodman’s Tea Room and the Garden to 
the Sea, Mr. Toynbee has retired to consolidate 
in the ’thirties, his own decade. Setting out to 
write what he remembered of Esmond Romilly 
and Jasper Ridley, two young men who came 
of age during the ’thirties and died during the 
war, with little in common except their friend- 
ship with the author and the Sturm und Drang 
of those living under the shadow of a war, Mr. 
Toynbee has painted his own portrait in two 
mirrors. 

Romilly and Ridley represented the two ex- 
tremes between which Mr. Toynbee ranged: on 
the extreme left, Romilly the precocious rebel, the 
nephew of Winston Churchill, so firmly «rooted 
in tradition that he could wage war on his own 
class with an unscrupulous gusto, and on the 
extreme right, Jasper Ridley, the son of a Russian 
mother, a Benckendorf, seeking to find in the 
rocky tradition of the British ruling class the 
security which had vanished from the Continent. 
Romilly ran away from Wellington at fifteen 
and went, not to sea as he might in an age when 
the boundaries of adventure were wider, but to 


' Parton Street, Bloomsbury, from which he 


launched an offensive against the Establishment 
with a violent magazine called Out of Bounds. 
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» 
There Mr. Toynbee, fleeing from Rugby at the 
age of eighteen, joined him, as full of anarchic 
zeal as Romilly but without that masculine - 
inflexibility of purpose. When pressure was 
brought to bear, Mr. Toynbee returned to the 
fold and went up to Oxford. There he became 
an ardent but uneasy communist and met 
Jasper Ridley and Isaiah Berlin, another 
foreigner whose continental background enabled 
him to appreciate the British way of life. 

Mc. Toynbee succeeds admirably in conveying 
the different phases of Romilly’s development, 
the commercial traveller, the seller of advertising 
space, the volunteer in the International Brigade, 
the young man who déspite Lord Redesdale 
and Mr. Eden succeeded in wedding Miss 
Jessica Mitford, the copywriter in Rotherhithe, 
the barman in Florida, the air force navigator in 
Yorkshire. He succeeds also in making himself 
a vivid character, slightly comic, given to excess, 
alternating between conformity and revolt, miser- 
able, hilarious, drunken, tender, absurd. 

With Jasper Ridley whose remarkable qualities 
were those of the mind, he does not succeed. 
Ridley remains misty, emerging only with vivid- 
ness when, sitting at his father’s rich table, he 
explains his inability to find a job, and when 
later, having listened a whole evening to Mr. 
Toynbee’s suicidal despair, he remarks as he says 
good-night, ‘Not to the embankment. I would 
regard it as an extreme discourtesy if you were 
to kill yourself immediately after seeing me’. 

Friends Apart recalls how violent was the 
clash between generations and between classes 
just before the war, a fact forgotten by the 
Jeremiahs of the social revolution. Though we 
have lost the pleasures of contrast and that 
leisurely Edwardian ease which miraculously 
survived the first. world war, we have gained in 
social coherence, in freedom from fear of unem- 
ployment and from social guilt. 


Domenico Scarlatti 
By Ralph Kirkpatrick. Oxford. 63s. 


In this handsomely produced volume the distin- 
guished American harpsichordist tells us all we 
know on earth (though by no means all we need 
to know) about Domenico Scarlatti. Yet how 
little that is! When Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell set 
out twenty years ago to write a book on Scarlatti, 
he found that the thing was impossible; all he 
could do was to paint A Background for 
Scarlatti. Mr. Kirkpatrick has discovered a great 
deal more Scarlattiana than Mr. Sitwell, thanks 
to twelve years of intensive research—and to a 
casual glance at the Madrid telephone directory 
which listed one Scarlatti, who turned out to be 
the composer’s direct des¢tendant. But the real 
Scarlatti has eluded even him. One of the 
greatest musicians of the eighteenth century, son 
of a famous composer, himself a celebrated per- 
former from youth onward, music-master for 
many years to the Queen of Spain, he remains 
so impalpable a figure that future ages may well 
doubt his existence. There are the 500-odd 
sonatas—Mr. Kirkpatrick has renumbered them 
in something like chronological order, as distinct 
from the crazy numbering of Longo’s unfortu- 
nate standard edition—but we never see the man 
who wrote them, only his occasional reflection 
in his surroundings. 

Even the autographs of the sonatas have all 
disappeared; not a single scrap of that vast out- 
put of keyboard music survives in his own hand. 
His only known musical autograph consists of 
the parts of a Miserere composed in youth; of 
his ordinary handwriting we have only a single 
letter, three authorisations of payment, three 


Waste Not, Want Not 
Nor EVERY chemical experiment carried aot by I.C.I. Dyestuffs 


Division yields a new dyestuff. Many are completely abortive, but 
others may yield a compound of value in other fields—for instance, 


as a drug, an insecticide, an insulator or a disinfectant. For that 


reason, samples of new compounds are sent to I.C.I.’s medical. 


and veterinary research station at Wilmslow, Cheshire; to the 
Company’s agricultural and plant protection stations at Jealott’s 
Hill, Berkshire; or to other I.C.I. research establishments, where 


they can be tested for any worthwhile property that might be 


developed for the benefit of industry or agriculture. 

That versatile material ‘ Perspex ’, marketed today by I.C.I.’s 
Plastics Division, actually evolved out of research begun by I.C.I.’s 
Dyestuffs and Nobel Divisions. The powerful ‘ Gammexane’ 
insecticides were developed by workers at Hawthorndale on the 
basis of initial research in the laboratories of I.C.I.’s General 
Chemicals Division at Widnes. Again, ‘ Methoxone ’, the remark- 
able hormone compound that destroys weeds but leaves cereals and 
grasses unharmed, was the result of a combined research effort by 
Jealott’s Hill and I.C.I.’s Dyestuffs Division — each of which 
contributed its specialised knowledge to the joint success. This 
cross-fertilisation of one division by another ensures that every new 
compound will be critically examined and, if valuable, manufactured 
—even though it may be of no commercial interest to the division 
that originally discovered it. Such a system — only possible in a 
large-scale organisation which covers nearly every branch of 
chemical research and manufacture—is one of the reasons why 
I.C.I. has been able to make so many of the most significant 
discoveries of modern times, and today holds a position of 
leadership in the chemical field. 
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These two siaoeco ts are of the same child. The one on ‘the. 
right shows Catherine as the N.S.P.C.C. found her; the other 
_was taken after only two months in good care. It is hard to 4 
believe this i is the same » little girl—harder still to realise that | 
- parents can so neglect and ill-treat their own children. As a 
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res, and his- will No rabitheic portrait 
exists, nor any keyboard instrument known to 
Soins nae him. As Mr. eps ag 


> Scarlatti’s private seems other 
v_ same in his music, remain com- 
y unknown to us throughout his entire life. 
jetiers or anecdotes have survived to give us 
“more than a pale indication of his personality, 
and the years of his youth and early manhood 
pass with a particularly mysterious anonymity. 
Of Domenico’s ‘adventures, attractions and 
involvements in the forty-two roe preceding his 
‘Marriage we know absolutely nothing. 
His biographer does his best with ‘ doubtless’ 
and ‘probably’, is scrupulously careful to 
distinguish between fact and surmise, and prints 
documentation lavishly; nevertheless the ‘ bio- 
graphy’ remains very much a ‘ background’. 
he comes to the works themselves, Mr. 
Kirkpatrick has plenty of solid material to handle 
—and very solidly the handles it. He devotes 
admirable chapters to the sonatas in order of 
development, » to the instruments they were 
written for, to Scarlatti’s remarkable harmony, 
to his wide range of forms, to style of per- 
formance and so on, writing with double 
authority as both scholar and brilliant executant. 
One of his most interesting points (first made 
years ago by Walter pembes) is that ‘the 
majority of the Scarlatti sonatas seem to have 
been conceived in pairs’, in other words, that 
most of what we call the sonatas are really only 
half-sonatas, though he has curiously failed 
to point out the large number of cases where 
the movement consists of a 3/8 allegro of 
the type of Domenico’s father’s overture-finales. 
Bibliography, lists of works and editions, and 
so on, are admirable. The only serious omission 
is a reference to Mr. Lionel Salter’s violin 
edition of* five of the sonatas, though Mr, 
Kirkpatrick himself surmises that in these ‘ the 
upper voice may have been intended for a solo 
instrument, probably a violin, with continuo’. 


Makshere of the Long Parliament _ 
By D. Brunton and D. H. Pennington. 
Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


Some topics of history can be described as self- 
contained, in the sense that, though they had no 
definite beginnings, they had a definite end. The 
Reform Bill of 1832 brought to an end one 
such episode, namely the old parliamentary 
franchise, the details of which now seem so 
remote, and sometimes so picturesque that their 
study provides a hobby, almost as much as an 

intellectual pursuit. As a hobby it does not 
always need the help of books, for it can be 
pursued by noting the inn signs of hostelries 
in those villages and small towns which once 


traveller can Piece together the 
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so has never een satisfactorily opbicks though 
a number of onsiderations suggest partial 
answers; but, quite rightly, the two authors do 
not attempt to go beyond their province. 

But their results—and here is one of the most 
important things in the book—provide no 
support for one interpretation that has been 
widely accepted in the past generation—the 
social-economic interpretation. This ‘ explana- 
tion’? was given great impetus in England by 
the translation, i in 1930, of The Protestant Ethic 
and the Reformation, by the late Max Weber, 
a stimulating book which, in effect, discarded 
the old idea of a conflict about religious and 
constitutional questions, and substituted the idea 
of a class struggle, namely, that between a 
‘feudal’ aristocracy intent on maintaining its 
privileges and strengthened by its exploitation of 
trading monopolies granted by the Court; and, 
ranged against them, a Puritan ‘ bourgeoisie’, 
inspired by Calvinist conceptions of capitalism 
and usury, anxious to break into the commercial 
monopolies. Many historians felt that this 
approach was no more than an attempt to fit 
modern classifications and class conflicts into 
seventeenth-century conditions; but, on the other 
hand, if a historical ‘explanation’ is new and 
‘clever’, it will always command. substantial 
support. 

One of the valuable things about this book 
is its clear demonstration—not by argument, 
but by marshalling of facts—that there is 
no historical foundation for such a theory. In 
the south-west, for instance, the city merchants 
and aldermen are to be found in almost equal 
proportions in the two opposing camps; more- 
over; and even more significant, at that time 
there was no rigid distinction between the mer- 
cantile and landed classes because, notably in a 
‘cloth’ county like Suffolk, many of the landed 
gentry were actively concerned in commercial 
enterprise. The rigid distinction between aristo- 
crat and bourgeois breaks down—indeed, one 
distinctive thing about English society is that 
there never existed an insuperable barrier between 
the two. The only distinction clearly established 
in this book is one of age. As a body, the Royal- 
ists were younger by about eleven years than 
the Parliamentarians, and the latter also pos- 
sessed this qualification, that they had had more 
parliamentary experience. 

But the purpose of the two authors is not to 
discredit any theory, nor to present one of their 
own; they are concerned only with a factual 
survey of the antecedents, the occupations and 
the family connections of the members of the 
Long Parliament. The value of their researches 
is enhanced by Professor Tawney’s illuminating 
introduction. Only one regret can be expressed 
about the book. Mr. Brunton was unfortunately 
killed in an accident in May 1952. His contribu- 


‘tion to this joint work shows that historical 


scholarship in this country has suffered a great 
loss by this tragedy. 


Sir Walter Ralegh. By Philip Edwards. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


There has always been something of the 
legendary about Sir Walter Ralegh. Soon after 
his death the traditions begin: that he spread his 
new cloak over a plashy place for the Queen to 
walk on, wherefore she ‘rewarded him after- 
wards with many suits for his: so free and 
seasonable tender of so fair a footcloth’; that 
“he loved a wench well’; that he introduced 
tobacco into England and smoked a pipe just 
before he mounted the scaffold; that he planted 
our first potatoes. Possibly he did none of these 
things, but they are in tune with the enterprising 
and progressive spirit that marks his life as a 
whole. He did nothing by halves. In a brilliant 
court he outshone all rivals; he was an inspired 
leader in war, whether by land or sea, a sensible 
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and outspoken politician, an intrepid and 
imaginative explorer. He was also a highly 
talented péet and a voluminous and powerful 
writer in prose, and his reputation as an amateur 
scientist caused his ‘Great Elixer’ to be called 
for when the heir to the throne lay dying and 
the physicians had given up hope. He stands as 
a type of the ‘compleat gentleman’ of the 
Renaissance who took all life to be his province 
and lived every part of it to the full. 

Certainly Ralegh had pre-eminent creative gifts. 
He had also a ruthlessness and an arrogance— 
he was ‘damnable proud’, Aubrey tells us— 
that brushed aside all impediments to his per- 
sonal or patriotic ambitions, and he became per- 
haps one of the most intensely hated as well as 
most intensely admired men of his age. The 
darling of Queen Elizabeth, he incurred the sus- 
picion and hostility of James I; on a fabricated 
charge of treason he was sentenced to death, 
respited,; and committed to the Tower, where he 
spent twelve years, not in repinement, but in 
scientific experiment and in the eompilation of 
his monumental History of the World. Failing 
to buy royal favour with a desperafé gold-seeking 
expedition that was doomed from the start, he 
was at last executed on the earlier charge of 
treasonable practices, and faced death with all 
the nobility that might have been expected from 
a man of his character and principles. 

Mr. Edwards brings out well the loftiness and 
many-sidedness of Ralegh’s attainments, and 
places him clearly in his Renaissance setting. He 
errs a little on the side of hero-worship. The 
greater part of the book is given to criticism 
of Ralegh’s writings. If the exposition of ‘ The 
Ocean to Scinthia’ is somewhat laborious, Mr. 
Edwards’ treatment of the poems as a whole is 
both sane and illuminating. He is similarly 
thorough and penetrating with the prose. Every 
side of Ralegh’s complex personality is reflected 
somewhere in his prose writings, and Mr. 
Edwards reveals the versatility both of his in- 
terests and of his style, which is impressive 
alike in passages of exciting narrative and of 
grave meditation. His analysis of the History of 
the World should encourage many readers to 
try it for themselves. Mr. Edwards’ own writing 
is at times clumsy, and“even ungrammatical; but 
his book is comprehensive and informative, and 
he could not have had a more interesting subject. 


The Rebirth of Austria 
By Richard Hiscocks. Oxford. 18s. 


There was undoubtedly a place for an account 
of the first years of the re-born Austrian repub- 
lic, and Mr. Hiscocks is well qualified to write 
it. He was himself resident in Vienna, as repre- 
sentative of the British Council, from February 
1946 to October 1949, and thus an eye-witness 
of many of the events which he describes: and 
many touches in his work reveal that first-hand 
experience which is often worth more than the 
most laborious study of documents. He has got 


. their own story direct from many of the Aus- 


trians who helped to form the history of the 
time, and has, we are told, also secured access 
to many of the unpublished official documents 
relating to Allied policy. 

The result is a work which is both valuable 
and attractive. It does not, indeed, maintain an 
absolutely even level throughout. Mr. Hiscocks 
seems least at his ease when dealing with eco- 
nomics, and his method of dividing his subject 
into water-tight compartments also gives the 
least satisfactory results in this field: his four 
chapters on economics and finance contain a 
good deal of repetition and some obscurity. The 
political narrative is happier and the chapters 
on social change and on the cultural revival 
lend a welcome breadth to the whole. 

The reader who knew Austria in the inter- 
war period may, it is true, wonder from time 
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VAL GIELGUD, Head of the B.B.C, Drama Department and | 


producer of many television plays, is also a Well-known dramatist 
whose plays have appeared on TV. As a prominent B.B.C. official 
actively working in the new medium, he has a great many ideas on_ 
the,future of television, and his examination of the TV versus Cinema 
problem is informed with characteristic wit and an inside knowledge 
of existing conditions and possibilities. 
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The growth of television i in the past ten years has brotistie sont a 

revolution in the entertainment world. ‘Among the industries 

most affected by this powerful new medium is the cinema, and 

JOHN O’LONDON’S has invited two famous men | to give their — 

independent views on the struggle now taking place between these : 
two great forms of entertainment. 
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S PYROS P: SKOURAS, President of aotGenwue Fox, | 


‘is one of the most influential magnates in Hollywood. His travels on — 
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Cinemascope—designed as the ‘cinema’s counterblast to TV. His ~ . 


comments on his industry’ s current dilemma and his faith in the | 


survival of the cinema are trenchanuly Geese 
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Resistance Movement quite so important as it is 


made-out here? Are the opponents of 


today quite so insignificant? If Austria’s hands 


are ever again freéd, will she remain quite such 
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a virtuous and charming Dirndl as Mr. Hiscocks 
believes? Let us hope so. He certainly makes 
her look véry beguiling now, and he paints his 
picture very convincingly. 


Lucky Jim. By Kingsley Amis. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


Thunder on St. Paul’s Day. By Jane Lane. Robert Hale. 10s. 6d. _ ; 
The Flaw in the Crystal. By Godfrey Smith. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 


Consult Your Pillow. By John Coates. Gollancz. 
The Seeming Truth. By D. J. Hall. Falcon Press. 


ISS JANE LANE has published twenty 

and three biographies, Mr. 

Kingsley Amis a volume of poetry and 
novel. Miss Lane’s Thunder on St. Paul’ 
th-century London: 


views why should these wide- 
eyed, pampered exquisites be any further in- 
dulged? Let them copy one another’s blurbs. Let 
them meet, not to quote from the literary sec- 
tions of the press, but to interchange such battle- 
cries as ‘ in iti 


Gust a slice) and confronted with a lorry-load 
of bricks, he merely grimaces, giggles and con- 
tinues to stumble on through his creator’s 
dazzling harlequinade of bogus culture, pseudo- 
artistic endeavour and dim scholarship—with 
intervals of panic-stricken hide-and-seek amongst 
the girls. Yet it would be wrong to think of 
Lucky Fim as an ironic farce; from time to 
time it enters quite a different arena. Mr. Amis 
is primarily an entertainer; but, as if to show 
what he can do when he feels like it, he occa- 
sionally ‘throws away’ a piece of horror in the 
middle of the fun. As thus: 

She came waveringly forward, put her hands 
on his shoulders and seemed to collapse, or be 
dragging him, on to the bed. Unregarded, her 
spectacles fell off. She was making a curious 
noise, a stéady, repeated, low-pitched moan... 
as tf she'd been sick over and over again and 
still wanted to be sick . . . Now and then she 
gave a quiet, almost skittish little scream .. 
Then she raised herself, tense but still trembling, 
and began a series of high-pitched, inward 
screams ~which alternated with the deep moans. 
Both were quite loud . At last, as he began 
speaking her name, she threw herself violently 
backwards and sideways on to the bed... 

This accurate and incisive technique derives 
from the same source as a slightly more econo- 
mic but similarly unforgettable passage: 
‘Elinor drew near, but without saying a word; 


and seating herself on the bed, took her hand... 


and then gave way to a burst of tears, which at 
first was scarcely less violent than Marianne’s. 
The latter . . . after some time thus spent... 
put all the letters into Elinor’s hands, and then, 
covering her face with her handkerchief, almost 
screamed with agony’. There is nothing new, 
yet everything that is good, in Mr. Amis’ 
approach to hysteria. 

With .the same cool mastery Miss Lane 
describes the repercussions of the Popish Plot 
on an obscure and respectable Catholic family 
and shows the unheralded ruin of their quiet 
lives descending with a steady and relentless 
pressure. The characters are remarkable only 
because they are absolutely convincing. The 
heroism and simplicity of the younger son, who, 
at fourteen, is sent over from his seminary at 
St. Omer to bear witness against Titus Oates, 
are created without sentimentality, or the self- 
conseious ‘toughness’ that is its most fashion- 


. able disguise; so the boy himself might have 


told his story of defeat, bewilderment and terror. 
So also (while avoiding that tedious device, the 
historical parallel) Thunder on St. Paul's Day 
seems to link the fate of this family with the 


“ fate’ of all those other families, rich and poor, 


talented-and foolish, who, unprepared, may have 
to face now, as then, what one of the great 
novelists of the nineteenth century has called ‘a 
terrible moment . . . when the larger destinies 


face of destiny’. Thunder on St. Paul’s Day 
is a romance, with a happy ending; yet in respect 


__ of its philosophy (if that is not too portentous a 


a -- 


10s. 6d. 
10s. 6d. 


word) it is infinitely more ‘realistic’, more 
reflective of our own times than the false naiveté 
of Mr. John Coates’ Consult Your Pillow or the 
strenuously contemporary intrigues of Mr. 
Godfrey Smith’s The Flaw in the Crystal and 
Mr. D. J. Hall’s The Seeming Truth, The swish 
and rattle of Miss Lane’s cloaks and swords 
never blur or exaggerate the problems of her 
theme. 

To praise Miss Lane and Mr. Amis as 
‘realistic’ writers is only a pretentious way of 
saying that they are unusually skilled; so it is 
politer simply to add that Mr. Coates, Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Hall are less realistic, although their 
material has recently made banner headlines and 
their novels—Mr. Smith’s especially—show a 
smooth, steady competence that seems to have 
become the rule rather than the exception. The 
Flaw. in the Crystal is colloquially written (‘ He 
poured me some sherry’—‘ She was looking 
quite fabulous’), fairly readable and oddly in- 
sensitive. Its mainspring is the originality and 
charm of the principal character; from this 
centre the action should radiate outwards till 
all the threads of the story are illuminated. 
Unfortunately the charm is not conveyed; so the 
tale hangs, unlit, a still life on the wall of the 
reader’s mind. Mr. Smith’s writing is full of 
echoes—not, as in the case of Mr. Amis, from 
the long galleries and hals of creative genius, 
but from the cosy boudoirs of those reliable and 
popular authors whose work strikes one as 
ephemeral—almost, but not quite, to the pitch 
of dullness—long before the last- page has been 
read. As the producer of a first novel, Mr. Smith 
presents a more interesting case than Mr. Amis, 
because his future is less definable. Should he 
aim at something higher than competence? 

The enfant terrible humour of Mr. Coates’ 
Consult Your Pillow makes difficult reading; a 
farce’in which the hero drifts on a patent rubber 
bathing-dress from wealth to international com- 
plications and back to obscurity, needs great 
vitality and a pictorial turn of phrase. Neither 
are found here, although the author’s invention 
is admirably fecund. Finally, guided by Mr. 
Hall, who with Mr. Smith has used what might 
be called a Burgess-Maclean theme, we see the 
contemporary scene through a glass darkly, 
solemnly and without concern. The Sceming 
Truth, his publishers say, is ‘ provocative and 
evocative, taut and swift’. The blurb, the blurb, 
and nothing but the blurb! Take no heed of the 
reviewers, who, like hot-gospellers at. street- 
corners, are themselves quite indifferent to the 
mockery or neglect of the passers-by; they carry 
in their hearts a vision of the Fiction-Millennium, 
when all the novelists will write as well as Mr. 
Amis and Miss Lane: when hope will have 
triumphed over experience, and censure is no 
more: when the author-lion will lie down with 
the critic-lamb: when the weaned experimentalist 
will play at symbolism in the cockatrice-editor’s 
den. Till then—stick to the blurb! 

HESTER W. CHAPMAN 


This ws the last of Hester Chapman's New Novels articles. 
On March 2 r. Idris Parry takes over from her. 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 
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Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
Into the Doldrums 
GRATITUDE IS TOO SERIOUS and too rare an 
emotion to treat lightly. I will moderate and 
sey that I discovered unexpected if uncompli- 
tar in lest week’s programme 


2) can Bick 3 Name’s the Same’ 


gave me the : ae relished, of 


scopi-w wmunge 


pot do  pusiice 

[I enjoyed,” then, _ ths brief 
diversiomary recourse 0 sound 
sadso. A vote of condolence, rather 


than of thanks or censure, is duc to 
jon programme planners. 
have run imto a doldrums 


P © ideas and enterprise. It 
Supports 


al 


Epp my view that there is no 
prospect of inevitable mmprovement 
m extended or alternative pro- 
grammes. Keepmg the present Ser- 
vice goimg is obviously a stram on 
the best mental aes par 
for programme: purposes. talent 
supply is not unending, nor is it 
governed, fimally, by the monrcy 
supply. More television will mean 
more televised films and, I will bet 
you, imitators imitating each other. 
‘Filmme Wild Animals” was the 
viewing high-pomt of the week for 
many of us, though it contained an 
diement of opportunism: that jarred 
somewhat The pictures of African 
fauna were wonderfully successful 
in catching not only the timeless- 
ness but the terror which flashes like 
bleck lighting through the jungie 
scene. There was a2 human mani- 
festation m_the programme that was equally 
compelling to one’s attention, Michaela Denis’ 
seemingly hypnotised gaze of approval at her 
busband as he talked: Armand Denis talked with 
rare fluency and felicity for a foreign user of 
our tongue. In his reiterated wish that he might 
show us more of his films on television. most 


* Operation Waterside’ on March 13: 
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recruiting motif and somehow was not the 
worse for it. The see burglary film was 
poor stuff, compensated for by the interviews 
with Inspector F. Leggeti, on famous City 
crimes of the past, and with Lord Baden-Powell 
on his experiences as a volunteer policeman with 
the City of London force. The spokesman for 
the new generation of City policemen, Cadet 
Green, set a refreshing example of unaffected 
behaviour in front of the camera. I remembered 
having seen Colonel Young being interviewed 


As seen by the viewer: two shots from ‘Watch and Ward’ on March 8 
2 * Charlie* of 1693, and (ight) a thirteenth-century pikeman, forerunner of 


the policeman of today 


by Joan Gilbert on his return from police duty 
in Malaya. He is now off to Kenya, similarly 
committed. He made such a good impression 
in this visual encounter that I am unlikely to 
be alone in hoping that we may be seeing him 
yet again. 


‘Any Questions?’, from Bridgwater, - was. 


fixed at an awkward hour for my sort of 
recalcitrance, and the only immediate alternative 
was the Home Service News, other sound-only 
programmes being already well under way. So 
I stayed to look at Freddy Grisewood and 
company, Bronowski, Wightman, Hailsham, and 


Taylor, and soon realised that this was the best. 


edition of the programme that we have so far 
had on television. The pictures were sharp, the 
cameras keen, the questions much less silly than 


a woman auxiliary with a walkie-talkie 
set, and (right) fighting a warehouse fire 
Photographs: John Cura 
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usual. Bronowski’s mental superiority was not 
necessarily indicated by the persistent audience 
applause which he received, but there is no 
doubt that his firmness in sticking to the point 
and his clear enunciation were welcomed. It 
does not strike me that Wightman’s personality 
gains by television. I also think that Hailsham _ 
tends to be a shade too obviously pleased with 
himself when he has done with a question; 
nervousness, maybe, not conceit. More than one 
of A. J. P._Taylor’s replies were met by an 
obstinate silence, perhaps because he 
had proclaimed his irreligion, per- 
haps because of the latent bitterness 
suggested by the set of his mouth. 
There was always the blandly 
tolerant Grisewood smile to offset it. 
Nothing on sound could have 
won me from watching last Friday 
night’s. late-extra on McCarthy 
from America. A telerecording of 
Ed Murrow’s calculated reply to 
McCarthyism, it had been‘ flown 
over specially for us to see, with 
the B.B.C. promise that if..the 
junior senator from Wisconsin 
replies on American television- we 
shall see that, too. One’s attention 
was infallibly gripped, with the dis- - 
* concerting effect that, afterwards, 
the programmes that had gone before 
seemed insipid. ‘ Special Enquiry’, 
on our roads, made its point but we 
had to sit through some dull 
passages while it was doing so. 
For B.B.C. television, by the way, 
this is an epoch-ending week. The 
service breaks its last programme 
link with Alexandra’ Palace, Lon- 
don, N.,.where -it started eighteen 
years ago. Cecil Madden, now 
Assistant to the Controller of Pro- 
grammes, is the sole working sur- 
vivor of the first programme to go 
out, in August, 1936. I hope he will - 
be telling us about it in tomorrow. 
night’s commemorative programme. 
REGINALD PQUND 


DRAMA. -—.. fines 
Ta Very Much 


‘ THANK YOU, SIR’. says the clippie, 
and then, bowing to the egalitarian 
Zeitgeist, she adds. ‘Ta very much, . 
dear’. This week we shall be say- 
ing ‘Thank you, Ally Pally’: 
tomorrow (Friday) is the last big 
telecast to come from that strange northern 
height, which is like a sequence from a Cocteau 
film even in broad daylight, and the target for 
many people’s affections. While otherssay “1 


vision is passing, and I find the clippie’s de 


' standard insurance curiously, even 
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always had misgivings about the idea of 
making a safe second-class compartment 
carry the whole populace. I do not want 
everybody to like everything. I shall be 
truly sorry when all the aldermen and 
city fathers buy, for preferences modern 
Statues as full of holes as Gruyére 
cheese; when ‘the new music’ does not 
enrage fulminating Scots Canadians over 
here to denounce English decadence; 
when the last philistine has gone to 
ground; and every tiniest tot watching 
with mother has learned a taste im- 
peccable. I further strongly believe in 
people liking what they like and not pre- 
tending to like what they don’t: which 
is a splendid recipe for boredom, though 
I admit there is a moment in one’s 
education where discipline or snobbery 
should encourage you to hold on, ‘ be- 
cause Miss Smith says it is beautiful if 
only we try’. Else how would one ever 
have ‘ got on’ to late Beethoven quartets, 
or for that matter French past 
participles? 

I seem to be boiling up for an answer to those 
who keep telling me what a Jot they have learnt 
from ‘ Ballet for Beginners’. But I set out on a 
delicate preamble to saying something nice, if 
possible, about ‘Four o’Clock in the Morning 
Blues ’, a play “ interpreted in music and dance ’. 
I hope it made converts for something ‘un- 
usual’ (an adjective of praise, generally, nowa- 
days). I trust it did not alienate those sections 
of the public, much larger than is supposed, 
who are ever on the lock-out for what they 
think of as the ‘insult’ of ‘artisticness’: ‘t:e., 
someone trying to pull their legs with ‘a load 
of tripe’. And after that I have to say that I 
found it not very much to my taste. Dennis 
Vance remains a producer I watch with interest; 
and perhaps Ernest Borneman will do us some- 
thing crisper one day. Meanwhile a kind word 
to George Carden and Pamela Charles, who did 
their level best. 

*Clementina’ has come. to an end: puzzling 
it was. sometimes, but there were always the 
clothes. There was a school play which’ incor- 
porated a good schoolboy joke about a whistle 
whose magic property it was to render the 
speakers dumb just as if the sound side of the 
“telly ’’ had broken down. This effect, with which 
we viewers are reasonably familiar, was turned. 
to good use in a school called ‘St. Radi- 
gund’s’, which might have been founded by 
Arthur Marshall and Will Fyffe. I’m ‘sure 


* Four o’Clock in Ge Morning Blues,’ on March 9, with George Carden as Jo 
and Pamela Charles as Marie 


THE LISEENER 


Peter Cushing and Daphtie Slater in ‘Beau Brummell’ on March 14 


‘Whistle for Silence’ by Donald Green was 
enjoyed. 

For Anatole de Grunwald’s ‘ Beau Brummell ’, 
the Script Supervisor of the television drama 
department sounded a positive and personal 
fanfare, as a picture of British Quality. Sub- 
conscious link with Quality Street? The play 
is in fact a rather faded and sentimental costume 
piece. It was given a handsome period produc- 
tion, was well directed by Campbell Logan, who 
had the ‘ eyes’ trained on all the necessary spots, 
and decorated by some excellent playing. The 
standard implied by such names as Walter 
Fitzgerald, Helena Pickard, Lloyd Pearson, and 
David Peel was. maintained. But the play rests 
on the backs of two figures: Brummell himself, 
who appeared in the likeness of a charming, 
quizzical Metternich, not in the least dandified, 
Byronic rather. This was a most pleasing trans- 
lation: Mr..Cushing has just what it takes to be 
a- television actor. As the sentimental heroine, 
Daphne Slater, as one could have predicted, 
turned in an excellent performance, witha 
trembling (but unfallen) tear on one eyelid. 

This put the drama department up a peg or 
two. Afterwards the music department showed 
its medals with a recital by Moiseiwitsch with- 
out—thank -you—a single arty camera angle 
during performance. Each of the four Chopin 
pieces was seen from a slightly different point 
of view, and during the’ two éfudes we could 
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see that. fabulous pair of hands at work. 
The pianist neither simpered, blinked, nor 
frowned in ecstasy. Other pianists please 
copy. Ta very much. 

Puitiep Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Adding the Powders 


AT EVENING, and often during the day, 
if you are near Broadcasting House, you 
may meet the Spirit of Radio Drama. It 
takes a piercing eye to discern him; he 
rarely looks the same two days together. 
(If he hurries past, muttering in Spanish, 
you know that he is bound for the Third 
Programme.) Often the change can be 
extraordinary. You realise, as you watch 
the figure flitting, that in an office close 
by are some powders, phials, a graduated 
glass. Jekyll turns to his other self, and 
again to Jekyll, at uncommon speed. I 
take care not to say ‘Hyde’, for we 
cannot charge the least of radio-plays with any- 
thing worse than triviality. 

Last week-end there was one of these quick 
transformations. I sat in hope at a play called 
“Leading Lady’ (Home), produced by Norman 
Wright with a planetary cast. After a quarter of 
an hour I assumed that there must be a sudden 
twist very soon; that the dramatist was merely 
preparing the way. I said so again after forty 
minutes. At the end of an hour it was clear 
that the surprise, if surprise there were, would 
have to be atomic. It never came; the play ended. 
All had concerned the rise and loss of a musical- 
comedy star, met first as a Late Victorian school- 
girl. We heard how she got her place in the 
chorus of “ The Mimosa Maid’ (Marjorie West- 
bury’s singing of ‘ Scenes that are brightest’ had 
very properly conquered James McKechnie ‘at 
an audition). Later, the young actress toured (an 
actor said to her, ‘ You won’t be able to put on 
that chaste armour for ever’); and presently, as 
a star, she found herself—her name was Laina 
Dubonnet—engaged to someone I hoped would 
be referred to as a ‘sprig of tthe aristocracy”: 
the dramatist avoided this. Laina had -a bad 
time with her mother-in-law, the Countess 


(Gladys. Young, frigid in Belgrave Square, and 
also on the estate with the trout-stream and the 
cedars): Then Laina herself became the Countess. 
She knew, poor gel, that she must end her stage 
career: -a pity, for kind hearts are, so to speak, 


* Whistle for Silénce ’, a school comedy in ‘ Children’s Television’ on March 11, 
with Wensley Pithey as Dr. Lovibond 


- high standard, is not at all expensive. 
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Can you dine with it: a 


When you’re tempted by furniture that looks decorative, ask yourself whether 
it. mightn’t be -over-decorated. Gordon Russell furniture is ghoays designed on 
simple, clean lines and is well-made from good, sound timber. * 

Quite often people tell us they would be glad to live with our furniture. Shp 
they say, “‘ you’re too expensive for me, I’m afraid.’’ It isn’t true, you know. In 
good furnishing houses in most parts of the country you will find Gordon Russell 
dining room, bedroom and occasional furniture which, though baa is made to a : i 


good furniture need not be expensive 


a Gordon Russell Limited 


BROADWAY : WORCESTERSHIRE 
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** T am continuously seeing 
your advertisements of Lotus Veldtschoen, but none of them 
have much to write home about. I have had my pair for 30- 

| _ years—at first for golf and shooting, now for everyday use.” 


2/5/52 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 


The only all-leather shoe. 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


LOTUS. LTD 
STAFFORD 
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SAFETY- FIRST 
_INVESTMENT 


a ye a . s 


“Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4, 10.10 per cent to investors, 
subject to income tax at the standard rate . 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, and. 
- on _ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax paid {i 
- by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total holding of 
' £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey ‘National. me 

SPs further particulars apply for a copy of the Se aos 

: . Investment Booklet. : 


~ 


Total Assets £181 ,183,000 “tr ‘ 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
; BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST. , LONDON, Naw: 1 
. For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


DENTURE CLEANERS L 
SHOULD. == 

“Keep their powder iy! ee 

ree 


; cap? The reason ‘is that they absorb moisture from damp 

air— bathroom air, fori instance. And when the cap no longer. 

~ makes an airtight fit, ,Moisture can rob the last few meas- 
“ures of much of their power to oxygenate and clean. 

Dent-Odol’s special formula makes it far less sensitive 

ito damp. Ina laboratory test, Dent-Odol was progressively _ 

‘dampened, day after day, till it finally caked solid; but even 

‘then it had only lost 3% of its active power. Dent-Odol, in 

‘normal use, works for you at full sircnigih Hee to the ile 

of the bottle. aH 
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Coke); on the other, the lights of the © 
dian theatre. Alas for Taina Dubonnet! 

You're being. utterly wasted ’, somebody told 
her, ‘and you know it’s true’. At the phrase I 


wept for Miss Westbury, Miss Young, Mr. Coke, ° 


and Mr. McKechnie. (‘ Looking back in a few 
years’, began somebody else ironically, ‘ we shall 
think of the Edwardian age with nostalgia . 

Why not ban the word for a few months?) I 
cannot believe that the great Saturday-night 
audience really needs such prattle as this play, 
however immaculately acted and produced. 
Sound drama can do things that no other 
medium can: it should not have bothered about 

“Leading Lady’. - 

_ After this the Spirit of Radio Drama retreated 
to his office, looked at the phials, measured a few 
‘minims of the red tincture, added one of the 
powders, drank the solution, and reappeared, 
revived, to sponsor ‘The Summoning of Every- 
man’ (Home). Under Basil Taylor, the morality 
came through unclouded. With Wilfred Harrison 


as Everyman, it was a performance of extreme * 


clarity; in the mind one seemed to be looking 


across great distances in a strong sunset glow.- 


None of the~ voices jarred. From Baliol 
“Holloway’s rasp as Death to the single speech of 
Molly Lawson’s crystalline Angel, the text was 
in sure keeping. 

‘A few days earlier we had the powders them- 
selves in a digest of ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ 
(Light). Sir Laurence Olivier voiced the two 
selves with intense relish, and the play was all 


the better for being clenched into thirty minutes., 


Across an evening it can tail off. Not so when, 
as in the book, incident presses upon incident; 
when, i in Lanyon’s sight, Hyde drinks the watery 
green solution and rises as Jekyll; and when 
Jekyll relates how his hands became the hands 
of Hyde. Sir Laurence never slackened; the end 
almost scorched our sets. 

I enjoyed Norman Wright’s production of 
“The Chiltern Hundreds’ (Light), a comedy 
now in a trying period of its life. It has been 
so successful that it may be tossed haughtily 
into the discard by people seeking some new 
thing. Never mind: William Douglas Home 
ordered its social and political manoeuvres with 
wit and charm. As an actor, A. E. Matthews 
has both qualities: he was again the rabbiting 
earl+in-a-whirl, master-potterer. We have known 
more massive Beechams. than Clifford Mollison, 
but the part held. ‘The Mill on the Floss’ 
(Home) is keeping up. Its second instalment was 
given to family business, a family reunion 
(another Eliot this time), with all the aunts and 
uncles. Frank Pettingell, Betty Hardy, and the 
others had ample character; and in a few lines 
for the young girl, Mary Wimbush continued to 
show how good her Maggie is likely to be. While 
listening to ‘Star Bill’ (Light), I feared that 
those involved in the Tony Hancock programme 
had added the wrong powders. Matters im- 
proved, as they usually do when a comedian gets 
frenzied; but there ought to be more to remember 
from an hour’s programme than the sound of 
Mr. Hancock imitating fee interval bells. 

ete. “FREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Inside information 


7 DEPLORED the other day that since wireless has 
made the imparting of inside information a 


nies n_-throz ne teachers 
parsons, eae senrers wien St cases 


<, 


If Shiece: B.B.C. would find that it ‘had 


Bester sia ag owe it hoe: ‘of inside information pours from our sets 


week in, week out, and last week a full flow was 
maintained. What information, for instance, 
could be more inside than Canon A. O. Wintle’s 
detailed description of the guts of a street piano, 


_or barrel-organ as it was sometimes incorrectly 


called? He is a collector of such things and easily 
and informally and, it seemed, without a thought 
for the presiding microphone, he chatted, with 
musical illustrations, about various specimens in 
his collection and some‘of the street pianists he 
had known in earlier days. Like the crossing 
sweeper, the horse-bus and the barrel-organ, the 
street piano has slowly and silently melted away 
from our towns and the strident borborygmic 
flourishes of those of his specimens which we 
‘were privileged to hear recalled poignant 
associations. 

Sir Alec Randall’s divulgences concerned the 
changes which have come during the past thirty 


-years to the Diplomatic Service. I am so far 


behind the times that until I heard Sir Alec’s 
‘Thirty Changing Years in Diplomacy’ I was 
unaware the title Diplomatic Service had been 
replaced by British Foreign Service—a very 
much less distinctive name, it seems to me. This 
was a talk full of interesting and sometimes sur- 
prising information. I was surprised, for instance, 
to learn that when Sir Alec entered the Service 
over thirty years ago no questions were asked 
him about his family or his politics. (May this 
not have been because the answers were already 
known?) Nevertheless, a member of the Service 
needed in those days an income larger than his 
pay so that there was, presumably, a plutocratic, 
if not a social or a political, check on the candi- 
date. Before 1914, Sir Alec reminded us, there 
was little public interest in foreign affairs. 
Blessed days! In my less progressive moods I 
am convinced that the world would be a much 
happier and more peaceful place if we—the 
public—still minded our own business instead of 
getting ourselves into a stew, at the prompting 
of our daily newspaper, about the goings-on of 
other nations. In earlier days government spoke 
to government through their embassies; now, he 
said, it is nation that speaks to nation, and the 
ambassador of today has to take or simulate an 
active interest in commerce, finance, labour con- 
ditions, education and culture, and to attend 
medical congresses, cat shows, football matches, 
and goodness knows what. A very full and dis- 
tracting life, one would think. 

Ronald Bottrall let out some inside informa- 
tion about the poet. In ‘ Places and Images’ he 
spoke of the influence that residence in foreign 
countries may have on the imagery of a poet’s 
verse. He himself has lived during the past 
twenty years in a surprising variety of countries 
and each country prompted a volume of poems, 
so he. ought to know, One of his observations 
specially interested me. The poet living in 
strange. surroundings, he said, is tempted to use 
images which have not yet become integrated in 
himself. That,-I am sure, is true. It was a good 
talk and I would have enjoyed it even more if 
Mr. Bottrall’s=tone of voice had not suggested 
that I was lucky to have the chance to listen to 
him. So I was; but I would rather he had left 
me tO say so. 

In moments of philosophical abstraction I 
have sometimes, when raising a teacup to my 
lips, found myself faced by the astounding 

phenomenon of the strength of materials. How 
on earth does this fragile loop of porcelain 


‘support the weight not only of the cup but of 
several cubic inches of tea? After all, a-cubic - 
- foot of water, as everybody knows, weighs 1,000 


ounces. I fondly hoped that ‘Why is Steel 
Strong?’ would relieve this inability. of mine to 
accept evident facts. But no. Professor N. F. 
Mott gave us fascinating inside information 
about the nature of metals and the minute 


_ crystals of which they are composed and about” 
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the recently discovered reasons why, when pure 
metals are alloyed with certain other materials, 
they become stronger. Nevertheless the crude fact 
that floors My imagination remains, 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC’ 
Rites of Spring 


THE BALMIEST DAYS we have had this year were 
appropriately heralded by “La Rondine’, come 
jbefore her sister swallows dare, Bach’s ‘ St. John 


Passion’ presaging the Christian Springtide 
Festival, and Stravinsky’s pagan _ sacrificial 
* Rite’. 


No more suitable celebrant of Stravins ky’s 
‘Rite’ could. have been chosen than Eugene 
Goossens. For it was he who some thirty years 
ago initiated us into these’ mysteries, ‘ plugging’ 
the work at the concerts he gave in London until 
we understood its, at. that time, strange and 
barbarous rhythms, and incidentally inducing 
an epidemic of tarantulism in the less stable 
members of his audience, who, to show that they 
really were cultured, insisted on calling it ‘Le 
Sacré’ therewith handing ’a weapon to Stravin- 
sky’s. opponents, who said that that was precisely 
what his music is—a sacré row! 

Mr. Goossens’ handling of the work seemed 
in memory always the most convincing we have 
heard. Last week’s performance proved that 
memory was not at fault. He feels in his very 
bones the all-over pattern of those jagged, spiky 
rhythms, and, where other conductors are mostly 
concerned with the variations of metre, he carries 
the movement of the music forward in one tor- 
rential sweep to its climax. In the more 
mysterious passages, too, Goossens managéd to 
bring out the eeriness of the music, so. that 
listening to the Ancestral Ritual we seemed to be 
present at some secret and horrible ceremony too 
awful ever to be described. The B.B.C. Orchestra - 
responded splendidly to the demands of this 
still difficult score, and if there were slips, they 
did not detract from the tingling vitality of the 
performance. The supporting pieces at this con- 
cert were the Mozart Variations of Reger, not a 
composer whom one would expect Goossens to 
love, but whom nevertheless he very faithfully 
presented, and Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in 
B flat (X.450) in which Solomon gave a beauti- 
ful performance, solidly modelled but never too 
big for the music’s texture. 

Later in the week Goossens _ resurrected: 
Strauss’ ‘ Alpine Symphony’ without managing . 
to convince me that the work is not dead as 
mutton. It was difficult to believe that this music 
belongs to the same period as “The Rite of 
Spring’, with which its only common denomi- 
nator is the employment of the huge orchestra 
in fashion at that date. Its failure, singular 
among Strauss’ mature orchestral works, is due, 
I think, to the fact. that it is an essay in musical 
landscape-painting, a genre in which Strauss 
had really nothing original to say. He needed 
human, and especially female, characters to set 
the springs’ of inspiration flowing. Here there 
is nothing but mountain scenery. No doubt he 
was greatly impressed by the view from the top, 


“which he’ describes in a characteristically purple 


passage imbued with, something of the real 
Straussian feeling. But the ‘waterfall’, the 
‘thunderstorm’ and the ‘alpine flora’ spring 
again, which comes: late to these heights) are 
nothing but -descriptive music with as little 
artistic validity as coloured postcards of these 
subjects. Strauss had apparently no feeling for 
the high human endeavour, which transforms 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘ Sinfonia’ Antartica’ from 
an imitation of natural phenomena into an inti- 
mation of the immortality of the human spirit. 
So we are hardly conscious of the minute figures 
arduously ascending this* monstrous orchestral 
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“The Secretary Bird... 


sak you to make a note that your j , 
appointment with sunshine is in South Africa. 

Not only with sunshine either— your diary 

will be filled with new experiences, 


happy encounters and a tremendous amount of , 
good fun in this friendly, lovely land... 


Consult your Travel Agent or write for 
literature and information, : 
This office is at your service for free, SATO u R 
friendly and non-commercial advice _ 
on holidays in South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
TOURIST CORPORATION 


70, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 ° 


TELEPHONE:s GROSVENOR 62388 
< 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 


\ If this were you 


help these unfortunates. by 
“supporting this vital Christian 
- Work of Relief? 
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Turre are often very real “advantages to be PES. 
obtained when an estate is administered by those ape ) 
who have first-hand knowledge of local conditions ee py 
and who are easily accessible to the dependants, one >s ; 

The Executor and Trustee Department of ~~ — ; 

Lloyds Bank has 28 offices in England and Wales. 7 

_ When Lloyds Bank administers an estate the 
affairs are handled not by a remote organisation ; 
but by personal contact through the appropriate _ 
local office of the Department. 2 ee 


For information about the Executor and 
Trustee services of Lloyds Bank in your district, 
please enquire at any of our breiches: oe > 
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Executor and Trustee ‘Department 
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- THE 
“CHOCOLATE 
OF THE = mpanornis 
CONNOISSEUR. 


Can you imagine what your life 
would be if you were one of the 


Millions of Refugees 


who exist under heartbreaking 
conditions in camps, shacks and 
hovels throughout the world? 


In thankfulness for your ‘own 
comfort and security will you — 


* 


Do please send your gift now. é Pes (oe ) 
Funds are most urgently needed. Po : ae 


f INTER. CHURCH AID AND REFUGEE SER VICE | 


5 Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 


cme, ‘ The Dedication of the House’ 
Beer einetng Chine Concer ty Tas 
Hamilton who collects prizes as other people 
stamps or old porcelain. I thought it a 
unattractive “5 ee ERs oe unkind to 


King’s College, Cambridge, in a thoroughly 
sound, if rather staid, performance conducted by 
Boris Ord. The acoustics of the chapel enhanced 
the beauty of the choral singing, in which, how- 
ever, the trebles were sometimes a little insecure, 
with an aura of resonance. Possibly it was to 
allow for this resonance that the conductor 
avoided too much excitement in the crowd 
choruses which are the special feature of this 
work. The acoustics were unkind to Peter Pears’ 


gawky, 
Se ‘Jack Brymer. . 
“St. John Passion’ came to us from 


pe 


: ee erent 


| a a se hak be had 0 cold: He sang 


the Evangelist’s recitatives with admirably clear 
declamation in the rather aloof and ceremonial 
manner customary in our performances of Bach’s 
‘Passions’. Personally I prefer the more urgent 
manner, as of a story-teller excited by the magni- 
tude of his message, adopted by the singer in a 
German performance by a Frankfurt choir 
recorded by L’Oiseau Lyre, which has just been 
issued here. And how much more vivid Bach’s 
recitative sounds with the original words than 
with our compromise between the Authorised 
Version and the music. The other soloists at 
Cambridge, particularly Richard Lewis in the 
tenor airs, sounded excellent, though the alto 
hardly had the measure of the depth of feeling 
in ‘It is finished ”. 

“La Rondine’ stands apart from Puccini’s 
other operas, and seems to me to fall between 
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the two Anal of the operetta it was supposed 
to be and the lyric drama in the usual Puccinian 
vein which he tried to make of it. Nevertheless 
it contains some charming music, for whose sake 
it was well worth hearing in the excellent per- 
formance recorded (rather unevenly) by Radio 
Italiana at Turin. Elena Rizzieri sang enchant- 
ingly as the traviata who doesn’t go jnto a 
decline, and Agostino Lazzari’s fresh, light tenor 
was the right vehicle for the outpourings of her 
extremely impercipient young lover. 
Schumann’s ‘ Dichterliebe’ with: its spring- 
time opening fell neatly into the vernal scheme 
on Thursday evening, but would have stood out 
in any week of the year, so fine was the 
performance, ranging from sweetness through 
anguish to noble rage, given by Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau and Gerald Moore, a true duet. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


: . Fricker and his Generation 


By COLIN MASON 


The first performance of Fricker’s Piano Concerto will be broadcast at 7.30 p.m. on Sunday, March 21 (Third) 


of twentieth-century music to be held in 
‘ Rome shortly, twelve younger composers of 
different nationalities have been invited to 
submit specified works. That the organising 
committee has invited Peter Racine Fricker to 
represent this country is perhaps the best indica- 
tion that could be offered of his position in 
English music. Young enough to take part in 
such a competition, yet established’ enough to 


add to its credit, he is known internationally 


as the most prominent composer to emerge in 
England since the war. After steadily building 
up a reputation among followers of contem- 
porary music in London, he reached:'a wider 
national, and an international public in 1950, 
when his First Symphony was given at the 
Cheltenham Festival and his First String Quar- 
tet at the Brussels Festival of the I.S.C.M. 

He has since consolidated his position with 
several other successes. In 1951 his Violin Con- 
certo won him the Arts Council’s : prize for a 
work by a young composer for the Festival of 
Britain. In the same year he was commissioned 
to write a Second Symphony and a Concerto 
for three pianos and orchestra for Liverpool’s 
and Hovingham’s contributions to the national 
festival. More recently, William Primrose com- 
missioned a Viola Concerto, which was en- 
thusiastically received at its first performance 
at the Edinburgh Festival last year, and a Second 
String Quartet was introduced at Cheltenham. 
Fricker has also followed a distinguished line in 
succeeding Holst and Tippett as musical director 
of Morley College. His latest completed works are 
a Rapsodia Concertante for violin and orchestra, 
and the Piano Concerto which is to be broadcast. 

What may be particularly noticed in this sum- 
mary of Fricker’s career is that all the works 
mentioned are concertos, symphonies, and quar- 
tets. This concentration, which might also be 
considered a limitation, is typical of his genera- 
tion, and to some extent of the one immediately 
2E it. Its causes are easily understood. 
7 composers grew up in an age when 
— symphonic forms were out of 
ee Poh tare had found music, 


rag thet example 


Na competition forming part of a festival: 


they have tried to run again too soon, that they 
were deceived in thinking that all was well again 
with music after its crisis. It had not thoroughly 
absorbed its injections, is becoming listless again 
under the weight of uncountable symphonies 
that show no effect of them, and seems in danger 
of having to go through them all again. 

Fricker has subscribed to this error of his 
generation, but he has thought harder and more 
clearly than many of his contemporaries. He is 
in this sense both representative and excep- 
tional, which is perhaps the reason for his 
remarkable success. Most of the commissions 
which followed the performance of the First 
Symphony set him an exercise in solving prac- 
tical’ concerto problems, and so prevented™ him 
from becoming too much absorbed in inventing 
abstract symphonic ones. When he has been 
occupied with these he has successfully sought 
original solutions. This is immediately apparent 
in the varied forms of his works. His First Sym- 
phony is in the traditional four movements. The 
Second is in the now not unusual three, but is 
unique in that all three are in rondo form. His 
First String Quartet is in one movement of 
individual design, the Second in three, of which 
the last is an adagio. The Violin Sonata is in 
three movements successively slower in tempo. 

Not all of these ideas are new, but’ their 
diversity shows much original thought on 
Fricker’s part about the formal problems of his 
art. The same is true of the detail of the 
structure of his music, and of its material, 
although here it does not proclaim itself so 
clearly. In fact it is characteristic of its excel- 
lence that the hard thought and labour that 
go into it are thoroughly concealed in the un- 
likeliest places. In the opening section of the 
scherzo of the Second Quartet, for instance, the 
second violin and viola parts, which apparently 
form only an accompaniment to keep up a rapid 
rhythmic movement, consist of an ingeniously 
devised symmetrical scale, with the same sequence 
of intervals up or down, in constant overlapping 
alternation with its transposed i inversion, making 
a recurring pattern half a beat shorter in dura- 
tion than a two-bar period of the music, so 
that at each recurrence the pattern moves half 
a beat forward in the bar, and the metrical 
accents are thrown on to different notes of tht 
scales. It is, of course, ‘contrived’, but having 
contrived it Fricker hides it in the inner parts, 
where it contributes vitally but almost unob- 
served to the rhythmic excitement of the move- 
ment. - 

There is another example of this kind of 


“ 


concealed ingenuity in the First String Quar- 
tet,» where one of the most lyrical passages, a 
simple chord-sequence, hides an elaborate double 
mirror-canon. This principle of harmonic struc- 
ture, with the highest and lowest parts con- 
verging and diverging symmetrically, is found 
in much of his recent music, particularly in the 
Viola Concerto and the Piano Concerto, where 
an extended section of the last movement is built 
up in this way. 

Fricker has learnt this, like much else, from 
Bart6k, in whose Third and Second String 
Quartets the forms of his own two quartets are 
anticipated. But he has also submitted to many 
other influences, including that of the twelve- 
note and serial methods of composition, which 
he has made use of in a characteristically unob- 
trusive way: He has done so deliberately, choosing 
his examples. thoughtfully and always fully 
aware of what he was doing. He has taken only 
what he has wanted to take, and has been able in 
the true sense to appropriate it, to make it his 
own. What is particularly his own is his skill 
in the large-scale tonal organisation of his very 
wide range of harmony. The last movement of 
the Violin Sonata, which is in three extended 
sections each leading up to the same chord but 
to a different resolution, until it finally resolves 
on to a pure C major triad, is a good example 
of his tonal planning. In his recent works Fricker 
has been increasingly occupied with tonality. 
The Viola Concerto is in B, the Piano Concerto 
in D, and the Second Quartet combines the 
tonalities of E flat and F sharp, with E flat 
predominant. The second movement is based 
on a scale composed of the notes of the respec- 
tive major and minor tonic triads of these two 
keys, transposed down a major third. 

Such technical features are the kind of re- 
sources of art that distinguish Fricker’s music 
from much of the ill-considered symphonic 
writing that his generation is producing in such 
profusion, sustaining its vitality, freshness, fer- 
tility of invention, and originality beneath its 
apparent conformity. In ten extended sym- 
phonic or sonata works, written in less than 
five years, he has always had something new 
and stimulating to say. Nevertheless some of his 
admirers have begun to feel that it would be a 
good thing if he were to get away from con- 
certos and symphonies for a time It is good 
news that he is now working on a commission 
for a radio opera for the Third Programme. 
Perhaps this will mark the beginning of a 
welcome diversion of his talent into more varied 
creative activity. 
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HEN washing aude: the pntst 
general fault is to use methods that 


Y are unnecessarily harsh—harsh scour~ 
ng powders, scrubbing brushes, very strong 
soda Sc or oyer-strength solutions of sugar 
soap. By these means ‘the pai is not. really 
leesipd ‘av sll, but the fine up r film of paint 
; removed altogether. In fact, you produce a 
new surface without a protective gloss and 
covered with thousands of fine scratches, to 

yhich dust and grease are attracted. 
In general, it is necessary to use only 


~ 


farm, 


soapy water, or a detergent, and a soft cloth to _ 


remove the surface dict, and then to rinse and 
wipe with a clean cloth. Any loss of gloss can be 
restored afterwards with a rub of furniture 
polish or a little oil. Olive oil is as good as 
anything, but it must be really well rubbed in 
and vigorously polished. - 

If you are dealing with a big, broad surface—a 
wall, or a door, for instance—start to wash at 
the bottom and work upwards. This prevents the 
soapy water running down over the dry dirty 
surface and making marks which are difficult to 
get rid of. 7 

Here is a recipe for which I have been 
asked hy listeners, for a furniture polish 
reviver. It is very simple: equal quantities of 
paraffin, turpentine, and methylated spirit, with 
just a touch of raw linseed oil—say a teaspoonful 
to a pint of the mixture. Shake it well up. 


- 


By W. P. MATTHEW 


Thoroughly dust the furniture and rub the mix- 
ture into the wood, and afterwards give a good, 
hard polish. ; 

Here is a ‘hint about cleaning discoloured piano 
keys. This is caused mainly by dust adhering 


‘to perspiration from a player’s fingers. Take a 


piece of clean white rag, or a bit of cotton wool, 
and just moisten it with methylated spirit. Go 
over the keys one-at a time, rubbing only along 
the length of the key, never from side to side. 
And be careful to keep the spirit away from the 
polish of the piano-case or it may make white 
marks 

While you are working about the furniture, 
keep. a watch for signs of woodworm—as it is 
commonly called. In the next few weeks the little 
grubs which cause all the damage by burrowing 
in the wood will be lying up, stopping their 
activities. Gradually they will turn into beetles 
and then they will bite their way out to the 
surface and fly away to breed and lay more 
eggs, produce more grubs, and make more 
widespread damage. So watch for the worm holes 
they make on emerging and for little heaps of the 
fine dust they make in their boring. If you see 
these signs any time up to about August, use 
one of the liquids specially made for the pur- 
pose, brushing the liquid over the surface of the 
wood to kill any eggs and injecting it into the 
holes both to make the wood uneatable by the 
grubs and to kill on contact. It is a long job 


“'Sprucing Up the House OE ‘Spring—IT. 


and calls for patience, but it is the only way to 
deal with a pest that causes thousands of pounds’ 
worth of damage every year.—Home Service * 
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~ value, 30s., 
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Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


By Neon 


Book tokens, 


21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


: ; . Closing date: First post on Thursday, March 25 


Hive pant 5 is a single English word in everyday use. Every 

Ad ae clue contains a clue to the light itself and clues 
fo e at two different anagrams or pseudo-anagrams of 
the light, though not necessarily in this order. A pseudo- 
anagram is a mixture of letters which does not make a real” 
pore. Thus the clue, ‘ Macpherson’s inexpensive fruit’ 
would yield ACPHE, CHEAP, and PEACH, of which either CHEAP 
or PEACH would be entered in the diagram. 


: CLUES—ACROSS 
k 1. Vehicle curve in track (3). 
6, Athenian, perform the thing in silence (5). 
. Instigated ancient Jent no article (5). 
Seede, walk, frolic, then the arms. of —— (but he has 
and taken us as well) (4). 
ize, prohibit in taxicab nowadays (3). 


‘wu. 


: 
agg se ng Hl ee ial bed 


15. Fairy town of Iraq, in my soul aflame auspiciously (8). 

17.°From many a girl or a gymnast in good spirits (3). 

19. Complete part of collar or.leave well alone (3). 

21. Little island platform shakes Roman arrows (8). 

24. Enquire within for my sake and risk a rebuff (3). 

25. Missing, end of April: man and wife, fast. losing five 
hundred (4). 

26. Residence, resources, designations (5). 

27, Contrive without study to fasten a French window- 
pane (5). 

28. Within six sevenths, gender in boxes (3). 

29. Beheaded if not indeed drowned in malmsey; purer, and 
in common parlance easier (7). 

31, Lair and half prison dispatching conclusions (?). 

$3. Closest ardent oriental, (7). 

86. Vocalist craftsman like means-of transport (7). 

38. Undermine serpent resort (3). 

39. In free Ireland and Eire extremely weird (5). 

40. Great kingly composer (5). 

41. Appear in themes revealed by mesmerism (4). 

42. In joy to trifle, not yet without snare (3). 


_ 43, In both silky gown and quickly sighted window (8). 


45. Appropriate in clued and include (3). 
4%. Individual-age, no end at beginning (3). 
49. I encounter Father; Mother fed carefully, interceded (8). 
52. Steal globe, little brother (3). 
53. Surface of peculiar aeroplane; charged with COz, little 
Edward disappears (4). 
54. Opening a collection starts collapse on the spot (5). 
55. Swallows part of slug part stops (S). 
56. ae 3 not in moisture married (3). 
DOWN 
2. Actual peer; no merriment at the burial (4). 
3, Short soldier, look over Enoch without question (3). 
4, Fairy in firefly and felspar (3). 
5.* Thing of beauty from big men and nutmeg (3). 
6. One royal seat, a different one terrestrial (7). 
4. From Saturn to-day brown oxide stays away (7). 
8, Rests strain in Scotland surrounded by water (4). 
9, Weep in fancy ring or fairy circle (3). 


* . 40. Animal deity in lodgings (3). 


11. In happy state see non-adhesive gypsum (3). 

16. The start of an agitation—from a giant once more (5). 
18. Tree held in dispensation—wise without it (5). 

19. In Africa peak, in Asia cape—quickly! (5). 


« 20, Stay / Gpasboeds concerned with letters, ordnance has lost 
fifty (8 


. Like Lainey puts in. order; neon, for instance, with 
either end ( 

22. Babble, Father: grow thinner (5). 

23. Observes season, fastens grain—most unhealthy (8). 


_ 24, Teams were seated; sorrowful positions ave support (8). 


- Nite in easy stages from glass eye ( 


fellows depart from mak 


money (5). 
: cr Grenen in panorama or a rap on the ifm kerackice (5). 


~ 


_ 2nd prize: F. G. 


35. Lighted valley relating measure free from deduction (7). 

36. One story in instalments; where to buy atmosphere 
antennae (7). 

87. Tenth from the Italian in with ten (5). 

44, National emblem runs from stem to stern in fickle 
ease (4). 

46. Shape, if reversed and lost; 
tutor (4). 

47. Wood from teak or in look askance (3). 

48. Fish shelter from telephone (3). 

49. Plan before step >in treejess plain, 
current unit (3). 

50. Negative weight in pantomime (3). 

51. Time-unit tail-end of a wood-nymph—indeed, of any 
lady (3). 

52. Leading in lodestone, 
drums (3). 
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NOTES 

Across: 1, Mincing Cc Henry IV’? ), Ii, 2), 6, Gasp: 
9 + 12. Tanner (‘ Hamiet ’, V, 1. 10. Cavity (it ++ cavy) 
11. Cato, 18. Orthognathous (anag.). M4, Winter (‘As You 
Like It’, EE, 7). i. Hyphens. 16. Chatty. 17. Absent 
(anag.). 19 4 22. Hay(r)akes. 20. Crews (endless screw), 
21. Clenched. 23. Sands (‘ Henry VIII ’, I, 3). 26. Helmet; 
27. Series (anag.), 28. Whatnot. 29, Towpath. 30. Elocution: 
$3. Halls (hidden). 


encourage reward without 


before before in 


former and foremost in Dol- 


Down: 1. Manducation (anag.), 2. Interwork (hidden); 
8. Carnassial '(anag.). 4. Ivory Castles, 5. Enigma (anag. 
of gamine). 7%. Sausagemeat, 8. Phossy-jaw. 10. Choice, 


11. Conned (* Julius Caesar ’, IV, 3). 18. Benedick (* Much 
Ado”, II,. 1). 24.. Nestor. 25, 6D. Sour grapes (Jeremiah 
31, 29). 26. Lenient (anag. of Tenniel). 27. Swath. 32 + 31, 
Envoi. 
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Men of Goodwill). 


wherever they may be, look for- 
ward to a world of international 
friendship. It is easier to make 
friends with those who “speak the 
same language.” A knowledge of 
_Esperanto, the’ international 
language, is a potent weapon in 
the cause of peace and world 
' . understanding. 


‘A complete Correspondence Course, 
including textbook, dictionary and 
correction of exercises, costs only 10s, 
Send. stamp for full particulars: 
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Dept. L.ic, 140 Holland Park Avenue. 
‘London, W:11 
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Publicity Bo oklets 

_ are available but may 
not deal with your own 
particular problem. 
We have many 
specialist departments 
in London and. 
elsewhere staffed by 
experts whose wide 

i; = experience is at your 

- disposal. 

_ . We invite you to 
consult. our local 

Branch Manager. 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE & 
: ST. ALBANS _ 


Lit you eve a ready pen jor can 
write” “and sell articles Care ‘stories in SE 
time—wherever you live. - ; ‘ 
. Hundreds of editors are >in Aeetaat need of 
fresh contributions and pay well for good 
work. Learn by post how to write, what to 
write about, how to Prepare MSS, and HOV 
TO SELL THEM. 
If you want training that meets your. every 
need—generous, unstinted. service that matche ¢ 
your enthusiasm—send today to The | Regent 
Institute (Dept. LJ/32D). Palace Gate, London, 
.8, for a free copy of ** How to Succeed as 4 
Writer,” which gives full details. — 
By applying promptly you will have the 
chance to enrol at very erate terms, 
Many. students. éarn_ the fee several 
times over during tuition. Over 1,556 
publ ications have cum contributions 
R.L. _ OEE: Bis ia 
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A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Couey 
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tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local — 
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Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
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and many or ‘practical (non-exem.) 
courses in commercial subjects, 


| More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 


Guarantee of Coaching until Su 
Text-book lending library. Moderate tees, 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
‘request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Diji)z q 
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Head Office 
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including. travel, all meals and 
accommodation and course fees. 


Chairman: 


The Most Hon ” 
The Marquis of Normanby, M.B. E. Pa 


The Blind move through an unseen would: : 
with great courage, and if we ‘sighted’ 

people sometimes take a dim view of life,. 
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admiration. Braille Books are their 
torches of the-Spirit and pleasure is thus 
given to thousands on.such varied subjects 
as sport, fiction, science and religion, 
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, After 
| all, 1 am very part-time, writing only pooh I feel 
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inclined and have time from a full-time job, I have 
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** 1 have had two stories broadcast. They 
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